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In the search for a more vital and cognitive approach to the education 
of librarians, many methodologies have been suggested and tried ranging 
from programmed instruction through media, simulations, and role playing. 
Nevertheless, one aspect of education for librarianship which has 
continued to be very effective and well received by library science 
students is direct contact with practicing librarians. 

As a result of a grant for fellowship from the Office of Education 
under Title 2B of the Higher Education Act the Department of Library 
Science this year was able to secure funds to bring practicing librarians 
to the campus. This lecture series afforded an opportunity for an 
interchange between the library science students and a practicing librarian 
and also provided the opportunity to involve librarians in the Terre 
Haute area in a form of continuing education. 

The main concern of the lecture series was Innovation in librarian- 
ship, and for this reason librarians involved in experimental programs 
in library science were sought. The series theme. Changing Patterns of 
Library Service, reflects the state of flux in which librarianship exists 
today. Today’s librarian must of necessity be more than a technician, 
more than a collector and storer of materials. Today’s librarian must 
be an innovator. The role of education for librarianship includes the 
technological aspects of librarianship. But, more importantly today, must 
stress the diverse community and the ability to understand and work 
with people of a varied education, social, economic s and cultural back- 
ground. Because of their reflection of the state of librarianship in 
the 1970’ s, the Department is happy to publish these lectures in the form 
of a report. The Department is indebted to Dr. Choong Han Kim for the 
work which he did in organizing the lectures and in preparing this report. 



Mr. Norman F. Clarke, Chairman 
Department of Library Science 
Indiana State University 
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Today such ideas as cataloging in source, the national union catalog, 
and the standard book number system sound pretty recent in their origin. 

In fact someone had already proposed these ideas almost a hundred years ago. 
In one of the papers presented in this volume, Mr. Applebaum of the Library 
of Congress has mentioned the fact that Mr. Bassett Cadwallader had proposed 
in his communication to librarians published in American Library Journal : 

Vol. 1, No. 10, 1877, a national library system with a universal catalog 
at the Library of Congress - in which each publication would not only be 
cataloged and classified once, but would be given a number; he had urged 
also the printing of a catalog listing all titles not handled by the central 
library! Has the extent of cultural lag in librarianship materially lessened 
today? I hope so. To me, it is not the fertile idea that is the most 
important factor for progress; it is not even experimentation on the idea; 
but it is the insightful analysis of the result of such experimentation. 
Regrettably, we find not many reports of such analyses among the professional 
rhetorics in librarianship that fill the library shoplore. In this volume, 
therefore, are presented analyses of five different but very important 
topics. As the editor of this volume, I hope that the reader will agree 
with me that all these analyses are insightful and useful in provoking 
further thinking on the subject. 



Choong Han Kim 
October 1970 
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It’s always a pleasure for me to 
talk to people who are interested in 
the school library or as we are calling 
it the school media center. It is a 
pleasure because I’ve bee,n involved in 
this kind of work for a long period of 
time. I f ve had some of my most exciting, 
tragic, delightful, and unbelievable 
experiences in working with boys and 
girls in both elementary and secondary 
school programs. It seems to me it is 
an exciting time to be living and work- 
ing in the field of librarianship as 
a whole, and this evening I want to 
share with you some of my thoughts 
about the school media center and hope- 
fully provoke you into asking a few 
questions or at least challenging some 
of the statements that I may be making. 

I f d like to begin with this quota- 
tion which originally was made in 1908, 
but which I think somewhat sets the 
tone for which I want to share with 
you tonight: "The Principle of the 
Dangerous Precedent is that you should 
not now do an admittedly right action 
for fear you or your timid successors 
should 'not have the courage to do right 
in some future case, which ex-hypothesis , 
is essentially different, but super- 
ficially resembles the present one. 

Every publication either is wrong or, 
if it is right, is a dangerous precedent. 

O 



SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER — 
WHERE NEXT? 

BY 

JEAN ELIZABETH LOWRIE 



It follows that nothing should ever be 
done for the first time."^ This then 
is the challenge before school librar- 
ians right now. We have dared to for- 
mulate a new concept, "new standards." 
This is a dangerous precedent. It has 
taken courage. But, having done this 
"for the first time," the question to 
be asked is* are we willing now to 
take the follow-up action, implement 
it and even go further; or are we fear- 
ful of the consequences? Will we move 
ahead and find our place in the educa- 
tional program or will we be complacent 
and say the philosophy has been stated 
"excellent" - "we have arrived;" but 
let’s let somebody else do the imple- 
mentation. 

A clearer perception of the future 
of the school media centers as well as 
the problems being encountered in this 
expansion concept will best result from 
a good understanding of the current 
status and the development of school 
libraries in the past. We have a cliche 
that we often use: "the past is prologue." 
This is the aspect that I want to empha- 
size now. 

Our first bit of imput in this per- 
sonal computer (if I may use that word 
and consider you sort of personal comput- 
ers this evening) is a capsule view of 
the 1940’s and 1950 ’s when school 
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libraries at both elementary and second- 
ary levels began to take shape on a 
national basis. The 1945 standards. 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, 
indicated that the school library was 
assuming a significant role in fulfill- 
ing educational objectives, particularly 
in helping students find self-realiza- 
tion, gain insight in human relations, 
have practical illustrations of economic 
efficiency, and take action as respon- 
sible citizens. This, in addition to 
continuing to perform its important 
task of curriculum enrichment in library 
service. 2 in that publication it was 
also noted that elementary school li- 
braries had been slow in developing, 
but they should be, and that service 
to rural schools was extremely meager 
but was needed. 3 Over the past years 
real steps have been made to implement 
these two statements. The objectives 
that were stated by a joint committee 
of the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association 
in 1941 were repeated in the 1945 
standards. They indicated that library 
service is fundamental and that educa- 
tional principles in general were a 
part of qualitative school library 
standards. 

I want to share with you the 
thoughts of these people in 1941. 

?, The school library is an essential 
element in the school program; the basic 
purpose of the school library is identi- 
cal with the basic purpose of the school 
itself. School library service, being 
an essential part of school program, 
is basically a responsibility of the 
board of education. The distinctive 
purpose cf the school library within 
the total complex of the work of the 
school is that of helping children and 
young people to develop abilities and 
habits of purposefully using books and 
libraries in attaining their goals of 
living. The school library program 
should carry out the purposes of sharing 
in the whole school program and of 
encouraging the effective use of books 
and libraries by providing individual 
set *ice to individual children through 
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reading guidance, ample reading mate- 
rials and library experience. Three 
essential factors without which school 
library does not exist are: (I) the 
librarian, (2) book collection, and 

(3) the library quarters. 

"A school library does not become 
effective without the informed and 
constructive participation of many 
persons within the school system in 
addition to the librarian and the pupils, 
including especially: (1) the super- 
intendent of the schools and the central 
administrative staff, (2) principals of 
school buildings, and (3) classroom 
teachers. School libraries and the 
public library should work together to 
provide a coordinated and complete 
library service to school children 
without unnecessary duplication of 
activities. State leadership operating 
under adequate state laws and regulations 
and working in cooperation with local 
groups is essential in performing 
certain promotional, advisory, adminis- 
trative, coorainating services not 
otherwise available to local school 
libraries. 4 

And so, in 1945, in line with the 
1941 principles, the purposes of the 
school library as outlined were: 

(1) To participate effectively in the 
school program as it strives to meet the 
needs of pupils, teachers, parents, and 
other community members. 

(2) Provide boys and girls with the 
library materials and services most 
appropriate and most meaningful in their 
growth and development as individuals. 

(3) Stimulate and guide pupils in all 
phases of their reading so that they may 
grow in critical judgment and apprecia- 
tion. 

(4) Provide an opportunity through library 
experiences for boys and girls to develop 
helpful interests, to make satisfactory 
personal adjustments, and to acquire 
desirable social attitudes. 

(5) Help children and young people to 
become skillful and discriminating users 
of libraries and of printed and audio- 
visual materials. 

(6) Introduce pupils to community librar- 
ies as early as possible and cooperate 
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th those libraries in their efforts 
encourage continuing education and 
Ltural growth. 

) Work with teachers in the selection 
i use of all types- of library mate- 
als which contribute to the teaching 
ogram. 

) Participate with teachers and admin- 
trators in programs for continuing 
ofessional and cultural growth of 
a school staff. 

) Co-operate with other librarians 
i community leaders in planning and 
^eloping an overall library program 
r. the community or area. "5 

Services in 1945 were expected 
include, then, a reading program, 
idance services, reference services 
th library instruction, and library 
ills, curriculum development and 
3tematic organization of materials. 
fj in 1945, at the conclusion of 
hool Libraries for Today and Tomor- 
ct, we came out with some statements, 

& I will paraphrase these for you: 
school library should be an integral 
rt of the inoolj the board of edu- 
tion is t'.e governing agency of the 
iool res 'nsible for providing library 
r/ices i the school system, school 
brary service important to all ages 
i all races. 

The program, although ultimately 
a responsibility of the school admin- 
trator, should be carried out by 
rsonnel trained and experienced in 
bool and library work, developed in 
operation with teachers an' 3 students, 
central library under the direction 
trained librarian should provide 
e most desirable library opportuni- 
es, elementary and secondary. Ade- 
ate school service includes trained 
brary personnel and clerical assist- 
ts; organized collections of suffi- 
ent, appropriate books and other 
inted materials and audiovisual aids; 
equate rooms; a budget; a program 
ich encourages and assists the use 
materials; provision for organizing 
terials effectively. Equalized op- 
rtunity for school service is depend- 
t financially on state and federal 
ds. Professional school library 



supervisory service by the state, county, 
and county educational agencies is essen- 
tial. Proper attention to the develop- 
ment of school library service is basic 
to the development of citizenship aware 
of the intrinsic importance of libraries 
in an informed nation. As I read that 
over again, I began to sing to myself 
a little old gospel hymn that went 
"How long. Oh Lord, how long!" 

But the 1960’s was our decade of 
change too - a period of experimentation, 
of expansion, of probing, and of creativ- 
ity. The real impact of technological 
developments and its relationship to the 
already established print media demanded 
changes in philosophy as seen first :Ln 
the 1956 AASL forthright statement on 
instructional materials; then more firmly 
in the 1960 standards, and finally, in 
the joint Standards for School Media 
Programs of 1969. 

In 1960, school librarians were 
saying, "The general objectives of dynamic 
school library service are common to all 
schools. They apply to elementary and 
secondary schools alike, to independent 
and parochial schools as well as public 
schools, to small and large schools, to 
rural schools and to urban. They are 
in harmony with the over-all objectives 
of education which they serve. "6 The 
1945 statement of purpose was thus re- 
affirmed. The changes in the 1960 f s 
have come primarily in implementation 
of these objectives with one major 
development, an expansion of type, organ- 
ization and use of audiovisual materials. 
The 1960 standards included AV materials 
and services for schools where librarians 
were already responsible for this addi- 
tional service. "A school library has 
always been and will continue to be 
flexible in its program of services and 
in the scope of materials of communication 
contained in its collection as it meets 
the changing needs of the school it 
serves."' Despite this statement, there 
were many school librarians who were 
not prepared to accept the concept that 
all instructional materials rightly 
belonged in a center where they could be 
accessible to all faculty, students, 
administrators, and much heated discussion 
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resulted from that statement. These 
past ten years have witnessed a re- 
assessment of ideas, a gradual coming 
together of book and audiovisual ex- 
perts and expertise, bolstered in 
part by an economic demand on the 
part of educators that all educational 
media must be organized for quick and 
easy dissemination and retrieval. 

Standar ds for School Media 
Programs , published jointly by DAVI 
and AASL, was, therefore, a fitting 
climax to this past decade. It was 
the marriage of media groups, the 
attempt to coordinate standards for 
school libraries and audiovisual 
program and the attempt to bring 
these standards into line with today’s 
educational goals. A real attempt 
to define the terms, media, media 
specialists, and media center was made. 
Hopefully the confusion of the past 
years is now vanishing. Today, when 
one speaks about a library or media 
center, it is clear (to most peopleJ) 
that this means "a learning center in 
a school where a full range of print 
and audiovisual media, necessary 
equipment and services for media 
specialist ax accessible to students 
and teachers. "8 Furthermore, media 
refers to "printed and audiovisual 
forms of communication and their 
accompanying technology ,” and a special- 
ist to an "individual who has broad 
professional preparation in educational 
media." If he is responsible for 
instructional decisions, he needs 
requirements; (also) for teaching as 
well, 9 

Unified service is now available 
on a large scale. The elements of 
this program includes 

1. Consultant services to improve 
learning, instructions, and the 
use of media resources and facili- 
ties. 

2. Instruction to improve learning 
through the use of printed and 
audiovisual resources. 

3. Information on new educational 
developments . 

4. New materials created and produced 
to suit special needs of students 
and teachers. 

O 




5. Materials for class instruction 
and individual investigation and 
exploration. 

6. Efficient working areas for students, 
faculty and media staff. 

7. Equipment to convey materials to 
students and teachers. 

At this point it seems to me that 
it would be expedient to pause and ask 
some questions. Why has this expansion 
in service and program come about? 

What are media specialists doing with 
new concepts, or, perhaps y what should 
they be doing? Can librarians be creative 
and flexible enough to grow? Who is a 
quality "staff person"? What problems 
do we face in implementation of the 
Standards? Are ^here solutions or at 
least suggested future trends which may 
help to untangle the problems of inter- 
cooperation which still seem to exist? 

I do not pretend to be a prophet 
nor do I have the answer to all the 
questions. But I think there are some 
indications that should be noted, some 
thrusts and counter- thrusts which are 
being made which cannot be ignored. 

These centers, these communication 
services which are now* at least to some 
degree, visible in all school systems, 
are influenced directly by the socio- 
economic, technological, and educational 
impacts of today’s changing world. 

Whether YOU have accepted them or not, 
the new technical developments or sim- 
plified forms of communication must be 
and are a part of the over-all educa- 
tional environment surrounding today’s 
ycung generation. Youth is constantly 
influenced by the TV at home and senool; 
the film at home, at school; the pro- 
jectors and the software in whatever 
format it may appear* the computer and 
its effect on program teaching and sched- 
uling a system approach to learning, 
if you will. Simultaneously there are 
more books, including paperbacks, being 
published than ever before There is 
a greater acceptance of the concept of 
individualized learning, more need for 
independent study and more leisurely 
pursuits of the printed word. The re- 
cognition of the effect that a child’s 
own home and community environment has 
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on his ability to learn is crucial* . . 

The ideological conflicts in our 
society must he acknowledged* Tran- 
sient families and youthful rebellion, 
culturally deprived and affluently 
smothered families exist side by side* 
The knowledge explosion has forced 
educators to accept more breadth and 
depth in subject fields in both ele- 
mentary and secondary curriculum 
planning* All of these have forced 
new approaches to teaching: experi- 
mental non-graded schools, small group 
instruction, teem teaching, new 
patterns of subject organization, 
resource centers, preschool involve- 
ment, year-round calendar, flexible 
scheduling* You can add to this list, 

I am sure* 

The turbulence in society and 
education, then, has forced the 
school librarian and media specialist 
to face the question ~ what is to be 
the future role of the center. I 
believe that the time has come for 
librarians and resource center person- 
nel to admit that it is now or never* 
Either we become the great catalyst 
in the educational program, or we 
admit that we have promoted a philos- 
ophy which we are either not capable 
of or willing to fully implement or 
support* The new Standards imply a 
united effort which will require 
infinite patience, unforeseen forms 
of cooperation, painful growing periods 
and imaginative planning* 

The result can be an educational 
force barely dreamed of. Indeed, it 
can be the center for revolution in 
today's educational program. It 
can be the basis for the creative, 
individual, exciting, learning experi- 
ment for which today's youth are asking 
and which today’s educators say they 
are trying to provide. Perhaps, 
leaders in the media fields can actually 
change teacher’s roles as presenters 
of information. Indeed, if fully 
developed, the school media center and 
its concomitant staff could reshape 
education. The concept of self- 
sustaining inquiry could be truly 
Implemented. 
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Visualizing the media center in 
this role is, then, the next bit of 
imput in this discussion. First of all, 
it must be a place easily accessible 
to all school personnel, a flexible 
center for learning where walls are 
pushed out literally and figuratively 
to permit a flow of all instructional 
materials to and from the study area. 

A place which has atmosphere and invites 
the pursuit of knowledge as well as 
the delight of recreational reading. 

It is equipped with study carrels both 
wet and dry, with dial access centers, 
with the equipment necessary to serve 
the varying needs of any of the patrons. 

It has reference centers and subject 
area centers, browsing, reading and/or 
story-telling space. The materials 
are organized for easy access and circu- 
lation. Children and young adults may 
listen to tapes or recordings, watch 
films and filmstrips, make and use trans- 
parencies, share creative dramatics or 
group reports, watch close-circuit TV. 

The materials will relate to the socio- 
economic background of the user, to 
his intellectual capacity, to his voca- 
tional interests. The levels of compre- 
hension of all materials are of such 
breadth that any person may find the 
answers to his current requirements. 
Teachers may read professional materials, 
choose enrichment materials for class- 
room support, guide individual learning, 
encourage group library instruction, 
plan with the media specialists. And 
all of these may be happening simul- 
taneously, or the program may be moving 
along several consecutive or parallel 
paths. The schedule of the resources 
center is completely flexible to meet 
the needs of each segment of the school 
community as it may arise. The staff 
is available to answer questions, lead 
discussions, search for materials, in- 
struct in the use of media tools. It is 
a center where personnel are or will be 
employed because they are subject special- 
ists, graphic art or TV specialists, 
book specialists, non-print specialists, 
clerical specialists , administrative 
specialists. Service supports the in- 
structional program. More important. 
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the Instructional program develops 
in the media center. 

It follows that quality personnel 
is an intricate part of this service. 

The media specialist must be able to 
assume many roles as teacher, special- 
ist, manager/administrator. He must 
be creative, imaginative, innovative. 

He must have the basic belief that 
the center is the keystone in teaching 
and the real influence on the total 
educational program. Ka must be adept 
in human relations, maintaining effec- 
tive communication with students, staff, 
and community. He must have the eibility 
to evaluate, select, and use effectively 
all kinds of instructional media as 
related to the individual needs of 
the students. He is perceptive in his 
service to all personnel whether they 
are college bound or dropout; whether 
they are black or white, rural or urban, 
elementary or secondary, handicapped 
physically , emotionally , mentally , 
culturally or just average. His enthu- 
siasm for reading, for cultural, intel- 
lectual, recreational interests is 
contagious. He participates in pro- 
fessional organizations at the local, 
state, and national levels. His in- 
volvement in cultural activities is 
knowledgeable and sincere. A profes- 
sional paragon, you say, perhaps, but 
within the limits of his capacity, he 
must cultivate all of these competencies 
and understandings. The media staff 
members at all levels are catalytic 
contributors to education and must 
not lose sight of this role. 

The next "bit" of imput is the 
relationship of the administrator to 
the center. Unless the administrator 
has some understanding of the magnitude 
and relevance of the role of the center, 
the implementation will be stymied, if 
not suffocated. In many instances, 
this understanding must be promoted 
by the media specialists themselves. 

The administrator must be helped to 
accept the innovative concept, i.e,, 
the media center is the catalyst for 
his school* s program; and to develop 
understanding of his interpretive 
role as an endorser of the product. 







Techniques for achieving this must be 
developed by each system’s media staff, 
for these are individuals with whom 
one works, and coercion by formula 
seldom works. But these tactics have 
proven viable in promoting new programs : 

(1) The preparation of a position 

paper which states clearly and succinctly 
the basic philosophy and concepts of 
the program for the particular 
system and its future developments. 

(2) Dialogue with key leaders in the 
respective system. (3) A model which 
will show clearly the impact of 
total media service on the instruc- 
tional program designed and tested 

in the district within the community 
understanding and reach yet innovative 
and creative enough to demonstrate 
the impact. Parenthetically (E may 
be a heretic for a minute ) I might 
say that perhaps one of the reasons 
why some of the Knapp demonstration 
schools were not as effective as 
they might have been was because 
we were setting a formula type of 
media center. 

A trend or development which is 
beginning to be obvious and which goes 
far toward expanding services is that 
of creative sharing techniques between 
schools, regions, systems, and types of 
libraries. (Incidentally this is a 
good dollar argument for administrators.) 
But much more needs to be done to 
expand the service of centralized 
processing and book ordering. Sharing 
must be relevant to the school's 
needs as well as being a time saver. 

The possibilities of dial access 
programs for basic information teaching, 
which may be carried over telephone 
lines, as well as tele-lecture 
discussions ate just beginning to 
be explored. And there is a tele- 
type quick reference service which 
could put an isolated rural school 
library in immediate contact with 
great: reference centers in cities 
and universities. 

The whole area of non-library 
agencies both educational and recrea- 
tional for total access to broad 
community resource centers has barely 
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been discussed, let alone tried. 

The cooperative roles of school and 
public libraries as they change their 
forms of services must be re-examined. 
Obviously I aic. implying here that we 
are changing our form of services. 

One other trend should be men- 
tioned at: this point, the new concept 
with regard to manpower use. This 
is not only taking the form of subject 
specialists in libraries but it is 
making better use of technicians, 
both library and audiovisual, as 
well as library aids for clerical 
and subprofessional jobs. Differ- 
entiated staffing is being explored. 

It is also forcing new continuing 
education programs for librarians 
with less than full professional certi- 
fication, and also for teachers who 
graduated years ago or who, though 
recent graduates, do not have competen- 
cies in the realm of creative teaching 
based on multimedia approach. These 
new programs mean discussing, proving, 
experimenting, creating learning exper- 
iences on the part of teachers and 
librarians together. They are encouraged 
by the administrators who truly wish 
to make education an exciting learning 
process. A corollary of this is the 
change which is taking place in library 
education where more emphasis is being 
placed on coordinated media background, 
better understanding of technological 
aids and devices, greater knowledge 
of community forces which can become 
part of the library support. Obviously, 

I have assumed in this paper that the 
new Standards have been accepted, 
although not at the same level by all 
educators; that certain forces in 
education and the outside world will 
force the media specialist/librarian to 
revamp the traditional method in pro- 
gramming of service; that librarians 
are aware that they are at a crossroad. 
Their role in education must now assume 
its proper perspective, lest the school 
library gradually diminish its contri- 
butions to a point of complete ineffec- 
tiveness. 

Several items must be understood 
and considered by the media specialists 



in looking toward the new decade of 
service or into the year 2,000; a 
fuller understanding of the implications 
of the new standards themselves, for 
one thing. They are not, as has been 
pointed out, just an increase in 
staff, space, equipment. They are a 
completely new approach to the educational 
process. They demand that integrated 

position in the teaching scheme 
previously hinted at, but never be- 
fore so implicitly stated. Secondly, 
there must be a willingness to develop 
new heirarchy of staff and adminis- 
trators for the program. Book 
oriented and AV oriented people will 
have to work in an entirely different 
relationship; both sharing and receiving; 
both learning new techniques, 
new media, new teaching procedures; 
both being willing to work under a 
new form of supervision or administra- 
tion. 

These characteristics and attri- 
butes will become mandatory for staff: 

(1) Patience to develop the new 
program; (2) Public relations know- 
how to bring about an understanding 
by administrators and the school 
community in general; (3) Intelli- 
gence, determination, energy, and 
the touch of elan to make the new 
concept a success; (4) Awareness 
of the traditional lag in the educational 
process which will necessitate slow, 
albeit steady, re-education of teachers 
and teacher education programs; (5) 
Strength to withstand the pressures 
of speed and mechanization so that 
a firm foundation will be built; 
and, (6) paradoxically, a willingness 
to keep abreast of technological changes 
which, perforce, will cause shifts in 
services or inservice orientation. 

A few years ago, John Goodlad 
wrote: "In general, the school 

library where it exists is not ade- 
quately built into i:he educational 
program. Students go to it for 
recreational reading, for the reading 
of reports and specific information. 

But the concept of the library as a 
part of the instructional system 



responding to teacher and student needs 
and even creating needs within that 
system is perceived by relatively 
few librarians and only dimly by most 
teachers and administration. The 
conceptualization and development of 
that system with its input, output, 
and feedback mechanisms - and the 
proper role of library, librarian, 
principal, teacher, and student lie 
largely ahead as exciting, promising 
stimulants to imagination and human 
engineering, "10 This concept, as I 
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have indicated, exists in print now. 

But the implementation is still a 
challenge. Will this statement still 
need to be made five years hence? It 
was uttered only in 1963, I believe 
not, IF media specialists, administrators 
teachers, professional and library edu- 
cators develop the understanding and 
attitudes which I have hinted at in 
this paper, which will propel us into 
the 21st Century, All systems are GO. 
Where next for you? Thank you. 
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Direct access and delivery should 
constitute one of the centrally im- 
portant areas in librarianship, and 
yet it; has been almost totally neglected. 
How has this happened? In my way of 
thinking, this is a function at least 
as important as present day reference 
service, children’s libraries, or 
branch libraries. Over the years, 
in talking with hundreds of librarians 
about this subject, I found few, 
even among those with years of 
responsible experience, who had ever 
heard of any library involved in any 
aspect of direct access and delivery 
as a basic service to the general 
public. 

Part of the problem is our 
failure to develop a truly professional 
and comprehensive viewpoint of the 
library mission. Our present public 
library system has grown from a 
particular 19th century set of con- 
ditions, and we haven’t yet broken out 
of this mold. As a profession and in 
terms of hard cash and allocation of 
resources, we haven’t yet thought 
through and reacted to such basic 
questions as, 

1. What are the basic library 
user needs? 

2. How can these needs be ful- 
filled? 

3. What are the hindrances in 
the present system that pre- 
vent fulfillment of these needs? 



O 




ASPECTS OF DIRECT ACCESS AND DELIVERY: 
FREE AND SWAP, MEDIA EXCHANGE, PRE-PACKS 
BY 

ROBERT T. JORDON 



Some of the answers to these questions 
relate to architecture and the 
library environment. Other answers 
relate to staff, and training, and 
to media resources. I will not 
address myself today to these 
questions. 

Let us look at the way that 
we would like to have the user 
think about his library. I think 
that as a goal we would like to 
attain a situation in which the 
majority of the population would 
automatically look to the library 
as a first or near first resource 
for help and assistance, and for 
information. If we accept the 
obvious priority of a user-oriented 
library philosophy, the user must 
expect prompt and accurate response 
by the library (or community infor- 
mation disseminating agency) to a high 
proportion of actual user information 
needs, at the location, at the 
reading level, and in the format that 
is maximally responsive to each par- 
ticular subject, and if he finds 
the library telephone and home 
delivery service is reliable and 
efficient in meeting his needs in 
a variety of ways, his appreciation 
of the quality of library service 
will be such that he will more likely 
go to the library when he feels the 
need for personal bibliographic 
counselling or for browsing. 

The user’s need for library 
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service can be classified in four 
major categories: 

1* Browsing and impulse; here 
convenience is paramount, 
close physical proximity to 
the user’s daily circuit of 
activities, with the least 
possible fuss or red tape. 

2. Specific authors or titles 
(in many various formats). 

3. Information on specific 
subjects. 

4. Continuing help in specific 
subjects. 

Our present day library systems 
are better geared up for number three 
? than for the other three categories 

of user need. It is my contention that 
most libraries are seriously delin- 
quent in meeting user needs in all 
four areas, but particularly in 1, 

2, and 4. The relative importance of 
the library in the national information 
process has declined drastically 
\ since the 1920’ s. Instead of being 

prepared to handle only a relatively 
j minor percentage of citizen information 

r needs (far less than 10%), I think 

I' that libraries have the potential of 

| satisfying one-third or more of 

• citizen information-seeking, question- 

| asking requirements. A large part of 

| what is needed falls under the various 

j aspects of direct access and delivery, 

| much of which is covered in ’’Tomorrow* s 

i Library", (R. R, Bowker, 1970). If 

there is ever a second edition of this 
book, the following type of direct 
access and delivery will also be 
given prominent attention: 

1. Free and swap (to better 

meet user browsing and impulse 
l needs) 

| 2. A national direct access media 

I exchange facility (to better 

£ meet user specific author and 

| title needs) 

I 3. Pre-packs (to better meet user 

I specific subject needs) 

| 4. Pre-packs on a continuing 

I basis (to better meet user 

| needs for continuing help 

I in specific areas) 

I he first two of these services are 



totally or almost totally aspects 
of direct access and delivery. Pre- 
packs lend themselves to direct access 
and delivery service, in contrast 
to existing subject searching, which 
usually requires a visit to the 
library (except for quick reference). 



Free and Swap 

What is the basis of the free 
and swap potential? First, there 
are tens or perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of organizations and 
agencies that issue free or low 
cost pamphlets each year, and which are 
interested in finding methods of 
timely, low-cost distribution. Yet, 
all too often, large quantities of 
these publications remain on ware- 
house shelves, and are eventually 
scrapped, or are not distributed 
until after the time of maximum 
impact. Second, there are tens of 
millions of individuals and families 
who hold on to books, pamphlets, 
and magazines for long periods of 
time, without ever referring to or re- 
reading this material; a large pro- 
portion of these people would be 
happy to find a way to exchange 
this material or to pass it on to 
others who can make use of it. Third, 
there are tens of millions of individ- 
uals and families who discard material 
that others would be glad to read. 

The obvious need is a system that 
will promote the exchange of media 
that otherwise would remain idle or 
would be discarded. The library is 
the obvious, appropriate agency in 
the community to carry out this dis- 
tribution function. An exact analogy 
is the Red Cross Blood Bank in its 
position as the middleman between 
donors who can afford to release media 
to those in need of receiving media. 
Just think of the large quantities 
of idle or discarded media that might 
be moved from suburbia to the inner 
city! 

One of the most important pay- 
offs iu the Free and Swap concept 
is the potential efficiency or turn- 
over rate; it would appear probable 
that 20% of a library budget, if 
devoted to free and swap, could 
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account for 50% or more of total 
turnover. A comparatively modest 
amount of systemization and routine 
could account for a large amount of 
turnover (circulation) . 

Some of the potential locations 
for free and swap include schools, 
churches, supermarkets, drive-ins 
(e.g., McDonalds), libraries, com- 
munity centers, recreation centers, 
transit stations. Masses of media 
that could be moved from New York 
subway platforms, along with or in 
partial substitution for candy bars 
and soft drinks. Actually these sub- 
way platforms do now have occasional 
pocket book vending machines, but 
I have never seen a free literature 
distribution rack. Only a respected, 
neutral, community-wide, non-profit 
agency, such as the library, could 
promote and sponsor free and swap 
racks in such places as transit 
stations, government offices, etc. 

In high density urban areas, every 
block and every large apartment 
house should have a free and swap 
rack. A weather-protected free 
and swap rack would be a great 
community amenity alongside of every 
mailbox. 

The logic of free and swap calls 
for distribution facilities convenient 
to each individual’s daily routine. 

For this reason, free and swap can be 
considered a version of direct 
access and delivery, for all practical 
purposes. 

Actually there are a series of 
various types and sizes of free and 
swap facilities that can be developed. 
The basic units are: 

1. Racks, holding 100’s of titles 

2. Store-front size facilities 
(typically in shopping centers 
or high density urban areas), 
holding thousands of titles 

3. Community- wide facilities, in 
large shopping centers, and 
in small cities, holding tens 
of thousands of titles 

4. Metropolitan-wide facilities, 
holding hundreds of thousands 
of titles 

O 

rp irii of the larger three size facilities 



might be operated adjacent to or as 
a part of the library. 

Each distribution point would 
also serve as a collection point 
(for free and swap). In addition, the 
free and swap racks and facilities 
would also receive infusion of new 
publication from organizations (profit 
and non-profit alike), political 
parties, governmental agencies (Fed- 
eral, State and local) and any indi- 
vidual or organization with a message 
to disseminate. 

Careful attention to details of 
design can result in a basic free and 
swap rack that allows arrangement by 
major subject areas, and also makes 
some provision for basic media formats. 

Each rack should include a locked 
box for receipts; the user should 
be encouraged to make his contributions 
co such a box rather than to the rack 
itself. 

Another basic method of distri- 
bution is the door to door inner city 
or rural extension worker. For one 
hundred years, most parts of our 
country have been covered by extension 
workers whose main function is to 
carry information into the community, 
and into the home (direct access and 
delivery). During this same hundred 
years, public libraries have developed 
and carried out a similar function of 
carrying information into the home. It 
would seem appropriate for these two 
functions to be carried out together, 
for mutual reinforcement and for 
greater relevance and strength to the 
role of both the extension worker and 
the library. Libraries have not chosen 
to send bookmobiles door to door, but 
the library can cooperate with the 
extension worker to provide him with 
a miniature bookmobile that can go 
door to door. For inner city extension 
workers, a specially designed wagon can 
be developr?.d with adaptions for walk 
up apartments and elevator apartments. 
Another possibility is the use of 
volunteers, particularly those in uniform 
such as Boy Scouts , to carry the free 
and swap wagon from door to door. 

A key factor in the success of the 
free and swap concept is the establish- 
ment of careful and systematic serv- 
icing routine. The effectiveness of 
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a free and swap rack can quickly 
deteriorate and fail if neglected or 
handled in a sloppy, uninformed 
manner. Careful professional atten- 
tion will need to be given to the 
development of techniques and routine. 

The racks need to be designed so that 
neatness is facilitated, but the racks 
will still need a certain amount of 
attention and tidying up everyday 
(or more often, in a very busy location), 
or less often, as warranted. Unattrac- 
tive and dead material must be weeded. 

The racks will need to be replenished 
with new material (stamped with a 
symbol for broad subject, for place- 
ment cn the rack, and date, to facili- 
tate weeding). The material in the 
collection box will be removed and 
sorted; some of this new material will 
be added immediately to the racks 
(following certain guideline); the 
remaining material will be returned 
for another sorting by more highly 
trained staff. 

It is possible that in some or 
most parts of the country, the free 
and swap system will perforce need 
to be confined to material with an 
actual cash wholesale value of less 
than a dollar or two, to forestall 
material being taken from the racks 
for resale. The higher value material 
could be channeled into a media ex- 
change program (described later). 

This resume only briefly touches 
on the various aspects and potentials 
of free and swap. The ramifications 
and subtleties are legion. Many 
questions and problems need to be 
studied, a methodology will need to 
be established. A pilot project, 
covering a small or medium sized 
metropolitan area in a systematic 
manner, would be in order. 

A member of the staff in 
Federal City College's Media Services 
Division, Tom Battle, has an inter- 
esting viewpoint on the potentiality 
of Free and Swap, 

"A third function I see for Free 
and Swap concerns mainly the idea 
of swapping and may be the most 
important aspect. If people 
can be sufficiently encouraged 
O tnd will take enough interest to 

ERIC 



actively swap, an entirely new 
philosophy in libraries may be de- 
veloped. However, this is also the 
most difficult aspect to achieve. 

Once, if ever, this is achieved, it 
may be possible for all libraries 
to do away with all date-due and 
charge- card systems. Because this 
would then become an honor system, 
it would be necessary for librarians 
to become more intimately involved 
in the communities they serve. 

They would be forced to lose the 
aura of aloofness, indifference, 
and "better than thou" that many 
possess and become plain, everyday 
members of the community. Since 
we have these two camps — librarians 
and library users — I don 1 t see any 
changes immediately forthcoming, but 
I do see it as the role of the library 
to change itself to better serve 
the people. Free and Swap can be 
a first step in that direction." 

My own experience with Free and 
Swap began in Berkeley, as a member 
of the Berkeley Co-op, in the early 
1950 f s. A paperback exchange rack 
was heavily patronized. 

About ten years later I introduced 
a "Lit Swap Shop" at the Fairfax 
Unitarian Church. This program began 
with the following memo directed to 
the minister of this church: 

"The literature exchange was 
fairly well patronized during the 
Retreat. Especially at the end 
a goodly number of people went 
through the material to find items 
to take home. 

I propose a similar kind of Lit- 
erature Exchange at a table in the 
basement of the Church during 
the coffee hour. People would be 
encouraged to contribute any kind 
of written or recorded material 
that at least one or two others in 
the Church might be interested in 
seeing (or hearing). Such material 
could include books, paperbacks, 
pamphlets, government reports, 
phonograph records, and magazines, 

I suspect that there 
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are many others who hoard inter- 
esting material for no very good 
reason other than a reluctance 
to see it burned up. Neverthe- 
less, this is usually its fate after 
gathering dust on our shelves 
for a period of years and not 
doing anyone any good. We would 
often be encouraged to part with 
such material if we knew that 
someone else would give it a 
temporary home and find interest 
in it. 

Actually, provision would be made 
for return of especially prized 
items to the original owner by 
stapling a slip of paper to the 
cover with the original owner’s 
name and address. 

Each item would be dated when 
received and discarded (or 
donated to a "good cause") 
after a few weeks, if not picked 
up. 

With the wide (wild?) variety of 
people, vocations, avocations, 
and levels of sophistication rep- 
resented in our Church, there 
are many of us with access to 
rare and important material that 
would be of unusual interest 
to at least a few others in the 
Congregation, but generally 
does not get sent to such persons 
for want of an exchange mechanism. 

In addition to the intrinsic value 
of this project, I believe that 
it would add at least a modest 
degree of interest and attraction 
in the church and specifically 
the coffee hour. 

I will volunteer to initiate and 
operate such a service for a trial 
period." 

I was elated at the success of 
the Lit Swap Shop. It was highly 
popular, but it remained so only so 
long as it was properly maintained 
each Sunday. So long as there was a 
constant supply of fresh material, so 

as dead stock was ruthlessly 



discarded, and so long as a minimum 
amount of neatness was maintained, 
users cooperated in bringing a 
continuing and plentiful supply of 
new material. Success bred success. 

Aside from a free and swap rack 
at Federal City College, my most 
recent experience with Free and Swap 
has been as volunteer consultant 
to Hawthorne School, a small private 
high school in Washington which 
a.chieved national prominence in 
1968 because it furnished housing 
jfor two months for about 500 of 
the participants in the poverty 
campaign (mostly Chicanos and 
Indians). This is the philosophy 
and policy statement for the Hawthorne 
School Library: 

"The Hawthorne School library will 
operate on a "Stop and Swap" 
basis. This will be made possible 
by using large subject "reader’s 
interest" classification (using 
the categories in "Paperbound 
Books in Print"), simple color 
coded subject identification, 
and elimination of processing and 
cataloging, except for a rubber 
stamp to indicate ownership 
Thus, each additional media unit 
acquired can be classified, 
processed and added to the shelf 
with less than a minute’s time 
per unit. 

With so little expenditure of 
time and money per book (or media 
unit), and with practically all 
media contributed, it will be 
possible to operate on a totally 
open basis, without circulation 
procedures or records. The library 
will act as a collective extension 
of the individual libraries of 
each family in the school, as 
a kind of intermediate point 
for media, as media are shifted 
from home to home, on the basis 
that a given proportion of the 
discards from almost all homes 
will be valued at the school, or 
in other homes. Parents will 
be encouraged to keep media in 
movement: from house to school to 
house and so on, not keeping 
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untouched media for long periods of 
time, but contributing to maximum 
total utilization of media* 

The basic policy of the library will 
be the easiest possible sharing 
of abundance, rather than the 
careful hoarding of scarcity 
forced on conventional libraries 
by the high cost of processing 
and cataloging. 

With low cost per media unit for 
processing, it becomes possible 
to handle large quantities of 
materials and to retain only the 
most attractive, relevant, and 
significant media. One of the 
most vital and dynamically 
educational functions in the school 
will be the sorting and weeding 
of incoming contributions and 
"swaps' 1 of media; there is no 
better method for quickly developing 
facility in discrimination, critical 
quick judgement and an appreciation 
of the world's intellectual and 
cultural resources." 

Some of the procedures include: 

"F. Circulation 

1. All material is "Stop 

and Swap" No circulation 
records. All are encouraged, 
but not required to return 
material at end of school 
year. All are encouraged 
to bring two, take one. 

2. Exceptions (do not circulate): 
Expensive reference books, 
Current issues of magazines, 

H. Weeding 

Only material that is actually 
used is retained. 

Students and parents are asked 
not to return books or other 
materials to shelves . 

Convenient, prominently 
marked collection shelves, 
tables and boxes ate pro- 
vided throughout the school. 



4. Each item date-stamped before 
return to shelf • 

5. All items with date stamp 
older than 6 months (one 
year?) are discarded (we 
shall learn with experience 
about length of retention)" 



Direct" Access Media Exchange 

The most crippling hindrance to 
the use of media, whether purchased 
from a store or borrowed from a library, 
is the frustration experienced in 
trying to find media, even when a 
subject search is not necessary and 
the media has been specifically identi- 
fied, Few if any publishers, new 
or old stores, or libraries, provide 
a satisfactory degree of reliability 
or success. 

If media transactions can be 
concentrated at one facility, the 
proportion of successes to failures 
can be progressively increased. The 
sum total of the satisfaction points 
produced by a given volume of specific 
author or title media transactions can 
be substantially increased when these 
transactions are concentrated in one 
facility, rather than scattered over 
dozens or hundreds of separate smaller 
institutions. Or stated in another 
way, the total actual real cost, in 
time expended by client and media 
dispensing institution, will be sub- 
stantially reduced when a high 
volume of media transactions and a high 
proportion of titles in demand are 
concentrated at one physical facility. 

My book, "Tomorrow's Library" includes 
a report on a time study made on the 
time requirement in 100 specific 
author and title searches, under very 
favorable circumstances; the time re- 
quirement is discouraging; an average 
of half an hour expended by the user for 
each desired title. With less well 
stocked and organized libraries, and 
with users with only ordinary search 
skills, one can guess that an hour 
expended for each wanted title might 
be more typical. It would be a sub- 
stantial advantage if the user could 
send in a list of five or ten desired 
titles to a large central direct access 




media exchange facility, and nearly 
always achieve 100% success with 
delivery within two or three days. 

The one large book and periodical 
exchange in the nation today, the 
United States Book Exchange, in 
Washington, D.C. is limited to libraries. 
Also, its size is not sufficiently 
large to insure a satisfying degree 
of success in fulfillment of requests. 

Its holdings include four million 
issues of 35,000 periodical titles and 
approximately 60,000 book titles. If 
its periodical holdings were increased 
several fold and its book holdings 
were increased by an order of mag- 
nitude or more, and if its services 
were made available directly to the 
public *it would make possible a 
substantial decrease in average 
search and fulfillment time. 

If 80-90% of requests can be satis- 
factorily and promptly fulfilled, direct 
to the user, the average amount of time 
required to fulfill each request can be 
substantially reduced as compared with 
current USBE procedures and with ordinary 
antiquarian stores and ordinary libraries. 

Such a facility should operate 
as part store and part library. No 
one has taken the time to explore 
the ground rules in such an enterprise. 

We are so narrowly confined by custom, 
tradition, and prejudice that the 
broad spectrum of possibilities of 
such hybrids has barely been scratched. 

The mission of the Store is equal in 
social importance to the Library, 
yet the Store is required to make a 
profit, and receives no subsidy 
whatsoever, while the Library is 
100% subsidized; this is an unfair 
discrepancy. For a number of reasons, 
it is almost impossible for a private 
"for - profit" enterprise to achieve 
the volume required to reach the 
efficiency breakthrough point that 
comes with a large sized facility. 

The size of the investment required 
would be too large for the risks 
that are possible (for a private 
enterprise). 

Desirably, a direct access 
Media Exchange might include all 
types of media, each shelved in a 

series by title. It would 




probably be more efficient to shelve 
by bin or box number. It would also 
be desirable to include new inprint 
publications along with older 
material. Such a facility could offer 
a truly one stop service. 

Older media (published 5 years 
or before) might carry a standard 
$1.00 service charge (with some ex- 
ceptions) cash or check in advance 
for each title requested. Media 
published in the past five years would 
be charged at varying prices, depending 
on various criteria (condition, 
supply and demand, number of copies 
on hand, frequency of requests, 
frequency of supply, new price, out 
of print or not, etc.). An on-line 
computer-program would compute prices, 
reflecting changing conditions. 

Other information stored in the computer 
would include cross reference from 
and to alternate titles, storage 
location, information on alternate 
editions, number of titles on hand, etc. 

The Media Exchange would also 
purchase media, and would be in an 
ideal position to pay a fair and 
honest price. Anyone who has dealt 
extensively with antiquarian bookmen 
know that this is not always possible. 
Assurance of a fair purchase price 
would act as a powerful incentive 
to encourage individuals to part with 
their idle media. The acquisition pro- 
cedure described above for free and swap 
could be tied in with a direct access 
Media Exchange. The free and swap service 
could furnish large quantity of materials 
for the media exchange, and vice versa. 
These two major services would neatly com- 
plement each other and increase their mu- 
tual efficiency. Simplified acquisitions 
procedures would be possible, e.g., 

(1) Shipment at seller’s expense 
to the Media Exchange, 

(2) Agreement in advance to accept 
the price determined by the 
Media Exchange, 

(3) Acceptance of scrip in lieu 
of cash. 



The large general purpose 
antiquarian store is disappearing. 
Precisely because of this, it becomes 
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the responsibility for a non-profit 
organization to step in and fill this 
void. It is just as important for 
a metropolitan area to have a facility 
where one may purchase the book that 
one wantsi as it is to have a library 
. where one may borrow the book that 
one wantsi. Antiquarian dealers are 
increasingly becoming specialists, 
and would not find their role or their 
volume of business substantially 
changed. 

Actually, with the provision for 
buy-back by the Media Exchange, this 
facility becomes somewhat more of 
a library than a store. Depending 
on the length of time retained, the 
user can get more or less or. his 
expenditure returned. The actual 
economic cost of the transaction 
might well be less than the cost in 
time of a loan in an ordinary 
library. The buy back provision acts 
as a powerful incentive to the user 
to "keep media on the move". 

Perhaps the most concerted 
opposition to the Media Exchange would 
come from reprint publishers, who 
profit substantially from the absence 
of an efficient and attractive pro- 
cedure that facilitates the shifting 
of media from point of discard to 
point of need. 

An adaptation of the Jordan 
Plastic Book Box (see "Tomorrow’s 
Library) would make an ideal storage 
system for a Media Exchange. Media 
would be stored in plastic bins, 24 
inches deep, 24 inches high (4 bins 
high on each side of the aisle) and 
varying widths, for storing varying 
quantities. Each bin would have a 
fixed location number, and the 
bins in each row would be in four 
separate distinct numerical sequences. 
The bins would hang from a rail, on 
rollers „ in monorail fashion* Thus, 
bins could be added for particular 
titles and shifted back and forth 
according to number of volumes on hand. 
However p the shifting would not extend 
beyond the limits of each aisle. 

Bins would have interior partitions, 
if any, appropriate to the media. 

A standard bin, one book in width, would 
hold six volumes, if each volume were 
O re than six inches but .less than 12 



inches high, and more than six inches 
but less than eight inches in width. 

It is estimated that such a storage 
facility would hold 40 volumes/square 
foot, and perhaps six or seven titles 
per square foot. An 800,000 square 
foot building, approximately the size 
of the new library at the University 
of Toronto, would be sufficient to 
hold about 5 million titles at a 
total building cost of $12,000,000 
(at $15.00 square foot). 

This would come out to about 10 
cents a year per title for building 
and maintenance, or less than 2 cents 
per volume per year. 

A vital research "last copy" 
function could be included in the 
media exchange assignment, if it 
were provided that the last one or two 
copies would be exchanged. In fact, 
the Media Exchange might solicit little 
used best last copies from libraries, 
thus acting as a regional or national 
storage facility. 

Ideally, the scope of the Media 
Exchange should be virtually unlimited 
as to time, subject or format. However, 
for the foreseeable future, a more 
realistic goal might be publications 
in all formats (or just books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals) in the English 
language, or in the U.S.A. Publications 
prior to 1850 or 1800 might be excluded. 

An Initial pilot project might 
desirably be confined to books, 
pamphlets and periodicals published 
in the U.S.A. during the past 10 years. 



Pre-Packs and "Package Libraries" 

Libraries are highly organized 
for responsiveness to subject searches, 
with their reference librarians and 
material shelved in an open classi- 
fied arrangement. However, this 
responsiveness is almost always ad hoc, 
and 100% individualized, despite the 
fact that 80 or 90% of the subject 
searches for the clientele in most 
libraries could be fulfilled more 
expeditiously and responsively with 
a few dozen or few hundred pre-packs. 

If it is possible to accurately 
predict what most users will want, why 
not prepare for them in advance? So 



far as I am aware, only Leonard 
Freiser in the Toronto School system 
has carried out the pre-pack concept 
to any major extent (and perhaps by 
now he has introduced this concept 
in his new assignment on Long Island )* 

For 65 years a few state libraries 
and university extension services 
have provided "package libraries" or 
"debate packages" on a limited basis 
(see pp. 8-9 and 121-2 of "Tomorrow’s 
Library"), 

Pre-packs and direct access and 
delivery are closely related concepts, 
because of the degree to which pre- 
packs lend themselves to phone or 
mail service. 

Depending upon the situation, 
topic, etc, , pre-packs can include 
as few as one item, or as many as 
several dozen items in various formats, 
with primary emphasis on the paperback, 
pamphlet, reprint or photocopy and 
periodical. Other formats include 
the hard cover book, the Viewmaster 
slides and projector, and the inex- 
pensive ($10,00 or less) tape player 
and cartridges. In some cases, where 
the total value of the contents of 
the pre-pack is in the same ord*r of 
magnitude as the cost of servicing 
loans, the pre-pack would be given 
away. The pre-pack concept can be 
considered a close relative and 
extrapolation of the traditional 
library vertical file. 

Pre-packs can be prepared locally, 
particularly for local topics, but a na- 
tional system would be more economic, A 
few commercial publishers have begun to 
compile pre-packs for use in schools. 
Published anthologies in book format, such 
as the H.W, Wilson "Reference Shelf," are 
close in concept to the pre-pack. However, 
there is considerably added freshness, 
directness, and appeal in packets of origi- 
nal materials, in various formats. 

The reading guide is another 
close relative of the pre-pack; 
ideally, every pre-pack should in- 
clude a reading guide in its contents. 

The reading guide is a small pamphlet 
that includes an introductory essay 
and a guide to the most important 
literature on a particular topic. 

If a thousand or more recently re- 
Y l reading guides were available 



in all libraries for most topics 
of interest, including various 
grades of difficulty or reading levels, 
a basis would be available for a signif- 
icant new library service. At the 
present time, no community agency 
has assumed responsibility for furnishing 
courses of instruction and materials 
at this individual informal level 
as an alternative to unstructured bibliog 
raphies at one extreme and formal 
group courses with textbooks at the other 

Pre-Packs on a Continuing Basis 

In many instances, the interest 
of a library user in a particular 
subject is not transitory — for various 
reasons, he is stimulated to pursue 
a subject in greater depth. The library 
should encourage and be prepared for 
this by providing a series of pre- 
packs on the same topic. Between the 
totally unstructured individual approach 
to learning now almost universal in 
libraries at the one extreme, and the 
highly structured courses offered by 
schools at the other extreme, there 
is a broad spectrum of potential 
services. It is an appropriate library 
function to fill this gap; pre-packs, 
continuing series of pre-packs, and 
reading guides constitute the primary 
types of quasi- individualized, quasi- 
structured courses that are appro- 
priate library functions. 

Library patrons should be offered 
the option of receiving pre-packs 
on a continuing basis through the mail. 
Some of the series of topics 
appropriate to pre-packs include; 

1, graded children’s "classics" 

2, the "great books" 

3, travel and geographic topics 

4, vocations 

5, academic subject areas 

6, topical problems 

Depending upon local need, each 
library should have from 100 to 1000 



or more topics in pre-pack series. 

In many instances, each topic might 
be offered at various reading levels, 
e.g.„ 8th grade, 11th grade, 14th 
.grade, and graduate. Some pre-packs 
should be offered in large print. 

Some pre-pack topics should be offered 
in varying points of view (e.g., those 
on religious and political topics). 



Conclusion 



2. Libraries have not taken 

sufficient leadership to ex- 
ploit their potential multi- 
plier effect in mobilizing the 
assistance of volunteers. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
capable volunteers await leader- 
ship; the library, and particu- 
larly the free and swap concept 
would be a highly desired outlet 
for these potential volunteers. 



We have explored the gray areas 
between loaning, giving and selling, 
and between libraries and schools , 
all with direct relevance to the 
direct access and delivery concept. 
Libraries have been laggard in exploit- 
ing these areas, partially for lack 
of any national focus for library 
philosophy, research and methodology. 
Mixtures of loans, sales, and give- 
aways are not traditional library 
functions. Libraries have placed 
heavy emphasis on books and periodicals, 
and on materials that are considered 
to be worth standard cataloging. 

Other equally important media and 
information service concepts have 
been ignored, and no other agencies 
have stepped into these inter- 
functional gaps. The sharply defined 
cut-offs between lending and selling 
and giving or exchanging are largely 
false dichotomies. 

Some of the key concepts explored 
include; 

1. Libraries should assume 

responsibility to help move 
media, and to fulfill a far 
higher proportion of user 
needs, through the agency 
of free and swap,, media ex- 
change and pre-packs. Much 
of the idie media in the com- 
munity can be re-circulated, 
resulting in higher readership 
per piece of media, thus 
achieving higher efficiency in 
the use of material resources. 
Media kept in circulation is 
not discarded to clutter up 
the environment. 



3. Libraries should take the leader- 
ship in helping to move the 
masses of ' low cost or give- 
away material that is available 
(that has not been considered 
worth cataloging). There is 
considerable untapped potential- 
ity in the concept that giving 
away (particularly reprints, 
photocopies and free and swap) 

is cheaper and less bothersome 
to both user and library. 

4. Libraries should not be bound 
by the do-good by the 19th 
century attitude that dictates 
that the individual information 
user must walk through the 
library portals to satisfy 

his need, and inhibits the de- 
velopment of services (direct 
access and delivery , free and 
swap, media exchange, reading 
guide, pre-pack) that take in- 
formation directly to the user. 
When we furnish people what they 
need, when and where they need 
it, libraries will develop so 
much of an increased reputation 
for relevancy and sensitivity 
that walk-in library use will 
also substantially increase. 

Finally, if any of you believe 
strongly in any of the concepts dis- 
cussed today, hold tight to this belief I 
Become a persistent and insistent 
advocate! Push hard on our national 
agencies and legislators! There has 
probably never been a time in American 
library history when change has been so 
possible! It only takes a few dedi- 
cated people to bring about far reaching 
reforms. 



i nYf lecture was presented by Mr. Robert T. Jordan, Director of Media Services, 
ral City College, Washington, D.C., on May 1, 1970, in connection with 
the Symposium on Changing Concept of Service in Libraries. 



PLUS ONE » SERVICE DIVIDENDS 




PHIliOSOPHY 

Anxiety probably was the one 
greatest factor that kept the San 
Antonio Public Library from offering 
the books by mail program ten years 
ago* Chances are fairly good that 
fear cr anxiety is keeping hundreds 
of other libraries from offering it 
now. Franklin Roosevelt captured 
the imagination of the American 
public with his statement n we have 
nothing to fear but fear itself." 

All individuals involved in the 
use of public funds find that reti- 
cence and caution are highly desir- 
able traits in numerous budget situ- 
ations, for without specifics for 
justification there exists no real 
base upon which to substantiate the 
request for funds. It is in this 
frame of reference that the San 
Antonio project was undertaken. 

Tight money and tight budgets are only 
two of the reasons or excuses for not 
testing more change and progress in 
the library world in the past 20 years 
has been very little. Progress has 
been made but the bulk of it fits 
neatly into the same old cubby holes - 
and admittedly books by mail also falls 
into that category. Books by mail is 
not new, nor is it particularly unique. 



Thus one could logically say "why waste 
time in reexamining it." The answer 
can best be made in three parts: 

(1) There is a real and valid need 
for home delivery of books to at least 
a select segment in a given service 
area. 

(2) Cost of the service is fully in 
line with all other standard library 
service. Thus, perhaps a home delivery 
program of books needs to be accepted 

as a standard part of the public library 
program. 

(3) Public relations values are ex- 
ceptionally great and they alone can 
fully justify any and all costs for 
the service. 

Realistically the mailing of or 
the offer to mail books can greatly 
simplify the life of the librarian. 
Telephone requests for information can 
save time for the library staff and the 
individual making the request. Once 
the requested material has been checked 
to answer the phone inquiry, the material 
can quickly and easily be ready for 
mailing. Material owned by the library 
but not on the shelves when requested 
can likewise be ready for mailing when 
it becomes available. This service holds 
for both phone and walk-in library users. 

Staff reaction to the books by mail 
program has generally been in complete 
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support of the experiment. Although 
some staff feel the program tends to 
pamper the library user, others have 
expressed an interest in going even 
further. Specifically staff sugges- 
tions have included elimination of 
library fines, free inter-library 
loan, and substituting the library 
books by mail funds to improve sala- 
ries instead of extending service. 

Some citizens have resented the books 
by mail service, suggesting that the 
money be used for security guards or 
simply for more books. They vocalize 
concern that luxury service is unreal- 
istic for any but the wealthiest of 
areas. The citizens were answered by 
noting that sponsorship of the San 
Antonio project came from the Council 
on Library Resources, and that no 
local funds were invo.lved. This sat- 
isfied the citizen during the experi- 
mental period and the question has not 
been raised since the program has be- 
come a part of the library’s regular 
operating budget. The library board 
and the library administrative staff 
feel confident, however, that the serv- 
ice can be fully and realistically jus- 
tified for the individual citizen who 
feels the service is a luxury. 

During the San Antonio experiment, 
an 87 year old lady attended a friends 
of the library meeting solely to say 
thank you to someone for making this 
wonderful mailing of books possible* 

She said getting around at her age is 
difficult and the convenience of books 
by mail has given her tremendous per- 
sonal satisfaction with virtually no 
effort. Mothers with small children 
report that they can keep good reading 
materials in their homes through the 
books by mail program, and whenever 
possible they use the library in person. 
Businessmen phone, or have their secre- 
taries phone, for material to help 
solve problems and to keep them cur- 
rent or to keep pace with the complex 
and intricate political climate. At 
least one businessman used the books 
by mail service to have good material 
available to take along on plane trips. 
Jail inmates can also use the service. 
But this, because of technicalities, 
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was not possible in San Antonio. San 
Antonio’s chief jailer was concerned 
about the possibility of using hard bound 
books to smuggle narcotics, razor blades 
and even hack saw blades into the jail. 
Although at first this concern seemed 
far out, upon examination it appeared to 
have some merits A skillful confederate 
could conceivably lift the end papers 
of a book to conceal any of the afore- 
mentioned items, and neatly replace the 
end papers. Detection could be virtually 
impossible. One of the very first re- 
quests in San Antonio came by letter 
from an inmate of the Bexar county jail 
and with considerable reluctance he was 
turned down. The San Antonio city council, 
along with other groups, is striving to 
find a way to provide library service 
for individuals who are confined to the 
city-county jail. One man in full trac- 
tion for weeks found friends came to 
visit less and less as the weeks passed. 

He, therefore, used his time by reading 
more and more books that were acquired 
by the books by mail program. He also 
enjoyed the phone conversations about 
books but never did he in any way abuse 
the privilege. San Antonio’s citizens 
have been quite vocal in praising the 
books by phone program, but they admittedly 
prefer to use the library in person. The 
project provides a back up service that 
has become meaningful to many residents 
throughout the area. 

One very young teenage boy says 
that books by mail program is just great. 

He is an avid reader; too young to drive; 
his father is dead and his mother works; 
round trip bus fare to the main library 
is 60 cents. He knows what he wants and 
to date the mail service has fully met 
his reading requirements. Each day’s 
mailing is entirely different from the 
preceding day's request. The diversifi- 
cation of interest is truly reflected in 
each mail sack of books. (Children's 
books 22%, adult nonrfiction 47%, adult 
fiction 31%) 



COST 

The cost, based on long range calcu- 
lations, shows the average per book is 
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16.5 cents. This includes bag cost, 
postage, label, pick up and check out 
of the book, packaging time, delivery 
to post office, telephone answering 
service and a miscellaneous expense 
figure of 10% for overhead. It does 
not include professional staff time. 
Justification for excluding the profes- 
sional staff time is perhaps one of 
the weakest parts of the San Antonio 
evaluation. Some members of the ad- 
visory committee felt that this figure 
must necessarily be included. But 
since the overall use of books by mail 
has been included with the statistics 
for the main library, the figure sim- 
ply reflects a supplemental cost for 
the main library service operation. 



MAILING COSTS 

Average postage costs for mailing 
of books drop as the number of books 
per package is increased. Based on 
San Antonio’s experience the average 
costs are as follows: 1 book 7 cents; 

2 books 4% cents; 3 books 32/3 cents; 

4 books 3% cents; 5 books 3 2/5 cents. 

In a like manner the cost of jiffy 
bags on a per book basis drops by the 
same general ratio. San Antonio uses 
sizes 3, 5, 6 and 7 jiffy bags. 



CRITICISM, COMMENTS AND COMPLAINTS 

One individual who received a re- 
quested delivery of books by mail re- 
fused to accept it because a friend 
had already leaned him the books. 

The library in this instance was re- 
sponsible for postage both ways. 

Excellent program - but what will it 
do to the post office? 

Wonderful service - especially since 
parking is so bad. 

A patreyn would like, if we discon- 
tinue mail service, to make a de- 
posit and pay to have books sent 
to her. 

A student from Lee School had read 
about the program in his school 
paper and was requesting two books 
to help our program. 
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Books on grammar and fractions for police- 
man’s wife who read about books by mail 
in “ACCENT 11 * a city hall publication. 

Woman, sick in bed, thinks the service 
is wonderful. 

Mother called because wrong book sent to 
child. 

Angry woman - book sent to her had not 
arrived - could not understand delay. 

Staff have encountered very favorable re- 
sponses by offering to mail material that 
has been inquired about by phone. Many 
residents of San Antonio and Bexar County 
unfortunately are not aware of the service 
and the response to the offer of mailing 
material is invariably greeted with amaze- 
ment and delight. 

During a three week bus strike, use 
of books by mail doubled in San Antonio. 
Nursing homes in general were a disappoint- 
ment, for most of the workers did not want 
to encourage use of the mail service, for 
return of materials could involve them, 
and most thought they already had enough 
work. 



PROBLEM AREAS 

In the initial phase of the activity 
the library apparently reached many indi- 
viduals who had never before used the li- 
brary system. This was evidenced by an 
exceptionally low return rate. Over 50% 
of the books mailed out in the first month 
did not come back on time. The situation 
concerned the administrators of the project 
but it was quickly and easily solved by 
including within each package of books a 
leaflet outlining procedures for renewing" 
books by phone and stress was placed upon 
the need for prompt return of all materials. 
With the leaflet enclosed the return problem 
became insignificant. In fact today in 
the San Antonio Public Library System, books 
by mail are returned more promptly than 
any other type of loan that is made by the 
library system. 

STUDENT USE OF THE SERVICES 

Student use of libraries in any form 
can and does produce difficult problems. 
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There appeared to be a potential 
problem in the books by mail service, 
for virtually all of the 67,000 stu- 
dents of elementary and high schools 
in the San Antonio metropolitan area 
might want to do their homework assign- 
ments simply by calling the library. 
This fear fortunately did not material- 
ize despite the fact that a concerted 
effort was made in one large high 
school to encourage students to use the 
books by mail service. Library staff 
concluded that student assignments are 
either due within a day or two or they 
are required in three to six weeks. 

A short assignment could not be handled 
through the books by mail program and 
most students appeared to want to use 
the library in person or they put off 
the assignment until it was too late 
to request material by mail. 

The post office delayed service 
by returning the unopened mail sacks 
that were filled with packaged books. 
This has happened on three distinct 
and separate occasions, but it has not 
happened in over nine months. There 
are, however, times when individual 
borrowers report that a book has taken 
ten days to two weeks to reach them. 
This type of complaint is seldom pre- 
sented, averaging no more than four or 
five per six month period. When a 
situation of this type arises the li- 
brary staff takes the borrowers ’word. 
Phone calls take less tin* or equal 
time to walk-in use. 



GRANT 

The Council on Library Resources 
provided a grant of $22,500 for experi- 
mentation of the books by mail project 
in 3 metropolitan area. However, total 
expenditures over a two year period 
totaJ. $13,220. Salaries and employee 
benefits amounted to $5,312; travel 
$2,682; supplies and materials $1,664; 
telephone $292; postage $1,906; and 
equipment $1,384. Over 48,000 books 
were loaned during the two year experi- 
mental period for slightly less than 
30 cent£ per volume. The experiment. 



however, involved costs that would not 
normally be reflected in this kind of a 
program. Thus, the 30 cent figure is 
valid only for the experimental stage. 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The national advisory committee, 
consisting of Mr. Robert T. Jordan, Federal 
City College, Washington, D.C. ; Mrs. 
Shelahbell Cragin, ElPaso Public Library, 

El Paso, Texas; Mr. John F. Anderson, 

San Francisco Public Library, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Mrs. Susanna Alexander, 
Assistant State Librarian, Jefferson City, 
Missouri; Mr. Foster Mohrhardt, Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., Washington, 

D.C. ; Mr. Hardin Smith, Clark County 
Library District, Las Vegas, Nevada; and 
Mike Lynch. The committee met seven 
different times and the members of the 
committee were consulted on a regular 
basis. Their comments, suggestions, crit- 
icisms were very valuable in both the 
guidance and the evaluation of the program. 



ITEMS THAT HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED FROM MAILING 

Exclusions include phonograph re- 
cords, films and reference material that 
do not normally circulate. All other 
items are regularly available. The library 
has, however, not been able to offer free 
copy service and no arrangements have 
been made to date to provide this service 
even with a small fee. 



POSTAGE 

Various methods of packaging were 
either tested and/or investigated. The 
self-sealing padded bag initially appeared 
to have some outstanding advantages, but 
this was available only in corrugated 
form and it worked successfully only for 
the packaging of one relatively small 
book. This bag, in our experience , did 
not hold up in those instances where large 
books or several books were being sent 
at one time. The American Library Asso- 
ciation’s technology program director 
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was consulted on packaging ;and 
he concurred that bagging was by 
far the fastest and simplest method 
of packaging. His concern was, how- 
ever, related to an early report 
from his organization wherein padded 
bags were reported to show excessive 
damage to those materials that were 
sent in them. The alternate, however, 
of using the special mailing cases 
proved to be unsatisfactory for the 
San Antonio activity. Storage of 
the fibreboard cases presented a 
sizeable problem. The additional 
weight tended to increase the mailing 
cost. The cases would necessarily 
have to be charged out just the same 
as a book and this would add to the 
overall cost. The time required for 
placing the books in the carton, fas- 
tening the straps both inside and out- 
side the case again added costs to 
make the use of the fibreboard boxes 
very impractical* The jiffy bag with 
the zip opening ultimately proved to 
be the most suitable method of pack- 
aging for this project. Closing of 
the bags was greatly simplified by 
the use of an electric stapler - one 
that used heavy duty staples and was 
triggered automatically as the bag 
was pushed into the stapling machine. 



EQUIPMENT 

Equipment requirements can vary 
considerably with cost from a $25 
postage scale to a $750 precision 
scale. Under some types of situation, 
an ordinary desk stapler is adequate 
to close the book bags, and the cost 
of this item can be well under $5. 

The heavy duty stapler uses an elec- 
trically operated machine and can 
bring the cost to about $130. The 
postage meter is convenient, but roll 
or sheet stamps can be used to elimi- 
nate the meter charge and the postage 
meter cost* Any ordinary desk can 
serve as a base of operation, but a 
specially designed and constructed 
unit for the books by mail set up can 
cost close to $400. The framework to 



hold postage bags open can be constructed 
for less than $10, but a manufactured 
mail sack holder for two bags will cost 
between $50 and $75. The San Antonio 
project utilized quality equipment through 
out and work simplification techniques, 
and procedures were utilized in the design 
and construction of the work station. 

Even with experimental procedures, the 
total equipment cost was under $1,400. 

The program can, however, be initiated 
with an equipment cost of less than $100. 
Ultimately, there may be developed an 
electronic postage scale that could be 
tied into the postage meter to weight and 
provide postage simultaneously. Bag 
closing could be simplified with gang 
type trigger stapler and automatic feeds 
could be provided to make book bags of 
all sizes instantaneously available. 

These refinements would not, however, 
materially affect the overall packaging 
cost, for less than one minute would be 
saved through utilization of other equip- 
ment. A ceramic roller, six inches wide, 
was found to be ideally suited to moist- 
ening mailing labels. It is easy to 
clean, it is instantaneously ready for 
use, and the wide roller completely moist- 
ens the label with one pass. The heavy 
base makes it virtually impossible to 
spill, and it can be located immediately 
adjacent to the postage scale. 

A foot operated box type stapler was 
used in the early experimental stages of 
the program. This piece of equipment 
was easy for male members of the staff 
to operate, but some of the ladies found 
it cumbersome and difficult to manipulate. 
This instrument used a staple approximately 
1 1/8" long and an 1/8 M wide. It in effect 
permanently sealed the bags. One library 
borrower complained that the service was 
fine, but it took her almost two hours 
to get the package open. 



TELEPHONE ANSWERING SERVICE 

Telephone answering service was ini- 
tiated November 18, 1968, at a basic charge 
of $22.5 a month for 75 calls. Additional 
calls are charged for at the rate of 15<? 
per call. Basic cost was increased one 
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year later to $25 per month and the 
additional cost per call remained 
the same. Surprisingly enough, the 
answering service has been used 
very sparingly, and at no time has 
the San Antonia service exceeded the 
basic 75 calls per month. On a per 
hour basis, the cost of the answering 
service is 4$ per hour for those hours 
when the library is not open. On the 
basis of the hourly charge, service 
appears to be justified. The library 
is not charged except when a message 
is recorded for transmittal to the 
library. Numerous fringe benefits 
above and beyond the mail order serv- 
ice include advising library users 
as to when the library will again 
open. They receive and relay emer- 
gency messages concerning personnel, 
and it provides an ideal method for 
staff to quickly and easily relay to 
the library questions or requests 
for information from friends and 
relatives. Some staff have personally 
called the library number to request 
books for friends at one or two 
o’clock in the morning. While at a 
party, invariably someone wants to 
know whether or not the library has 
a particular book or material on a 
subject that is of interest to the 
individual. The telephone answering 
service is reliable, whereas a note 
written on the back of an envelope 
or tucked away in a pocket can easily 
get lost. Overall, the public rela- 
tions \ T alue of the telephone answer- 
ing system by itself appears to jus- 
tify the 40 per hour expenditure. 



FORMS 

In the early stages of the ex- 
periment, it was felt highly desir- 
able to have multiple forms, complete 
with address label. Supplemental 
information would include listing of 
titles, authors, subjects, telephone 
number, date needed by, and date re- 
ceived. Xn practice, however, the 
need for relatively elaborate proce- 
dures for recording requests were not 



necessary. They simply provided infor- 
mation that was not used beyond the early 
experimental part of the program. As now 
operated, the San Antonio books by mail 
requests involve the completion of an 
address label and listing on a 3 x 5 
card the specific books and/or subjects 
that are desired. Requests are normally 
filled within a matter of one or two hours 
after they are received and those that 
cannot be filled are handled in the same 
manner as reserve book requests. This 
minimizes paper work, simplifies the work 
of the staff, and provides the library 
user with the needed materials. The only 
real justification for more elaborate pro- 
cedures is to analyze and/or study how 
the service is being used. 



PUBLICITY 

One of the recognized problems at 
the outset of the experimental work was 
securing and maintaining a relatively 
strong public relations program. Here 
the San Antonio project failed to achieve 
the desired volume of support from the 
mass media. The books by mail program 
does not readily lend itself to repeated 
newspaper stories. The San Antonio Library 
has managed to secure two or three articles 
in the three metropolitan newspapers and 
in virtually all of the Suburban papers. 
Front page coverage introduced the pro- 
gram in two of the metropolitan papers 
and in three of the suburban papers. 

Prime time on television newscasts were 
provided by all three of the TV stations, 
and one of the stations gave a follow-up 
story. The human interest element, at 
least in theory, offered a real potential 
for regular, constant support - but this 
failed to materialize. On at least two 
occasions there have been letters to the 
editor in support of the books by mail 
program and several editorials appeared. 
Signs placed in each of the eight branch 
libraries and the main library as well as 
the six mobile libraries are regularly 
replaced in bright colors to try and en- 
courage use of the service, but relatively 
little response has been noted from this 
facet of promotion. Book marks have been 






available at each location since the 
inception of the program. Book marks 
briefly provide the library borrower 
with information concerning the serv- 
ice, One of the best outside support 
items promoting the service came from 
the city public service board's cover- 
age of the service in their monthly 
billing enclosure. This presented 
the service and how to use it in steps 
1, 2, 3* 4, and 5. One of the metro- 
politan newspapers regularly lists 
selected new bocks that have been ac- 
quired by the library system, and the 
introductory paragraph to the list 
states books are available in the li- 
brary and through books by mail. In 
other words, unlike regular inter- 
library loan, new material and current 
information are available through the 
books by mail plan. Radio stations 
use numerous spot announcements in 
support of books by mail activity. 

But, obviously, the stations reject 
using basically the same spot announce- 
ments month in and month out. Thus, 
only references can be made. For ex- 
ample, a book and/or a subject may be 
noted in spot announcements followed 
with a statement fl this material is 
available through books by mail. Phone 
CA 3-6851. 11 This reference, however, 
leaves many people in doubt, for they 
inevitably feel that there will be a 
charge made for this service. It is 
virtually impossible to include in the 
ordinary spot that a library card is 
not needed. When everything is included 
the spot has no place left for addition- 
al information. 



SOME COMPARISONS IN SERVICE * 

The San Antonio program offers 
books in every subject field. Virtually 
every circulating book is available for 
loan through the mail program, and ex- 
perience has shown that library users 
in San Antonio and Bexar County have 
diversified interests. Everyday’s 
mailing includes a new variety of ma- 
terial. The programs offered elsewhere 
in the United States that incorporate 



a book catalog find inevitably that over 
99% of the requests are confined to 
specific listings noted in the catalog. 

This is despite the fact that announce- 
ments made jin the information section 
of the catalog note that any book and/ 
or subject may be requested through the 
mail. The San Antonio project does not 
provide return postage, whereas at least 
one of books by mail programs wherein 
the catalog is used does provide return 
postage. Wear and tear on books loaned 
through the San Antonio program is no 
more or no less than books loaned through 
ordinary circulation. However, paper 
back books that tend to dominate the mail 
order programs wherein the catalog is used 
are returned in far better condition than 
when the same material is circulated 
over a desk, Perhaps part of the explan- 
ation lies in the fact that the paper 
back books are mailed in heavy mailing 
bags and they are returned in the same 
way. The book, therefore, is always 
protected. Mailing of paper back books 
has some distinct advantages in that the 
bag itself :Ls lighter weight and less 
costly. The weight of the paper back 
book is also considerably less (one-half 
or less) than the weight of the hard 
bound book. Overall, the San Antonio 
evaluation concludes that use of the 
catalog definitely tends to restrict the 
reader to making selections from those 
items that are described in the published 
list. Perhaps this obstacle can be over- 
come. But at this writing, this did ap- 
pear to be a major problem. The San 
Antonio project rejected publication of 
a book catalog on the basis of cost, for 
preparation, publication and distribution 
in an area serving 800,000 residents 
would be impractical and unrealistic. 

This decision was something other than 
totally acceptable to the national advi- 
sory committee where there was at least 
one dissenting vote. 

The use of the books by mail program 
where the printed book catalog is used 
varies considerably. Immediately following 
publication of the catalog, the use is 
relatively high. That is, approximately 
7,000 book loans a month. Within six 
months, however, the requests dropped 
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to one third of that amount* With 
the publication of a new catalog, the 
interest again rises and immediately 
starts to taper off. Obviously, some 
households keep the catalog and use 
it on a regular basis, whereas others 
make a one time use of it* In San 
Antonio, the evaluation recognizes 
that greater use would be made of 
books by mail service if a printed 
catalog were available. But cost, 
even at five or six cents per copy, 
could not be justified within the scope 
of the San Antonio activity. In addi- 
tion to the catalog's cost, there would 
necessarily have to be a very sizeable 
collection of paper back books to meet 
the need. This kind of program, how- 
ever, does need to be tested. Perhaps 
some day a metropolitan library will 
pursue this activity. With 800,000 
residents, a minimum of at least 
200,000 catalogs would be required to 
reach every household. And at 10£ 
a copy, assuming two catalogs per year, 
the cost would be $20,000. The cost 
for providing paper back books, assume 
ing approximately 3,000 entries in the 
two catalogs and 12 to 20 copies per 
book, would add another $80,000 to the 
program. The $100,000 expenditure 
might very well be worthwhile, for, 
in all probability, the program of this 
type could produce reader interest 
that would produce loans well in 



excess of 12,000 per mor.th. The U.S. 
Department of Health, Eat cation and 
Welfare, Library Research Division, ex- 
pressed keen interest in the San Antonio 
project, and at one time they were inter- 
ested in considering the possibility of 
participating in the financing of the activ- 
ity. Additional financing, however, was 
not sought by the San Antonio Library, 
for at that time there were too many un- 
known factors to realistically justify 
the need for additional money. Where 
the book catalog and the return postage are 
used, almost all of the borrowers fill 
out the complete card - that is, they re- 
quest eight books - no more, no less. 

In Sail Antonio, requests for material 
average 2^ books per request. The books 
by mail program with the book catalog 
can inevitably be handled completely by 
clerical personnel, whereas the San Antonio 
program requires, in most instances, the 
assistance of professionally trained staff. 
This, however, is not to be construed as 
a disadvantage, for the San Antonio pro- 
gram was designed to very realistically 
provide the user with service comparable 
to walk-in service, and the personal con- 
tact with the professional librarian aids 
materially in making this possible. No 
separate area is designated for books by 
mail materials in the San Antonio Public 
Library, but the paper back books mail 
programs do keep a separate stock just 
for mailing. 



This speech was presented by Mr. Irwin Mike Sexton, Director of San Antonio 
Public Library, on May 1, 1970, in connection with the Symposium on Changing 
Concept of Service in Libraries. 
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I 

The Federal government for the 
past thirteen years has been fur- 
nishing financial support for public 
library service. For the past five 
years it has afforded fiscal aid to 
academic libraries and, over the 
same period, it has appropriated 
nearly half a billion dollars for 
school library resources. From 1957 
through 1969 the Federal contribution 
in support of these three kinds of 
library services has amounted to nearly 
$778 million, and in 1969 alone it 
totalled over $125 million. 

The Federal government has been 
a late-arriving financial partner 
in the provision of library services 
of all kinds and has concentrated its 
assistance in the provision of library 
materials. For public library service 
the total Federal contribution in 1965 
exceeded that amount contributed by 
all the states for local public library 
service. While figures are not readi- 
ly found for total state aid to local 
school library service for that year, 
the first Federal aid amount appro- 
priated in 1966 Was $100 million, 
a sum thought to be in generous 
excess of what the states appropriated. 



Academic libraries received for book 
expenditures from the Federal govern- 
ment during 1966 under the High Education 
Act an amount that was approximately 
ten percent of the estimated amount 
they spent for themselves. 

In recent years, the national 
government has appropriated aid that 
has benefitted, directly or indirectly, 
most kinds of libraries in a variety of 
ways through a large number of separate 
assistance programs. All such programs 
do not specify that a library may be a 
direct beneficiary. But library person- 
nel, books and other kinds of materials, 
buildings, and operating costs have been 
obtainable under the various Federal 
assistance programs. Even library re- 
search and professional training are 
specified activities eligible for Federal 
assistance. 

Under these conditions, when much 
Federal aid is being extended through 
many program vehicles and a variety of 
channels and, in the absence of any co- 
ordinated, regularly scheduled summary 
report of dollar benefits received by 
the spending library, it is very nearly 
impossible to know what the total Federal 
impact has been on libraries during any 
given year. 

State financial support for public 
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school, university, and public li- 
braries has a longer history than 
Federal support. But again, the 
statistical record of benefits re- 
ceived is incomplete, obscure or 
missing. This lack of a clear, con- 
sistent, and continuing report record 
for public schools and academic li- 
braries is due to block grants or 
broad categories of state aid, internal 
distributions of received appro- 
priations at variance with submitted 
budgets, and the absence of a nation- 
wide collection cf financial data on 
these kinds of libraries showing 
governmental sources of income. On 
the other hand, information on govern- 
mental sources of support for public 
libraries is clearer and more regular- 
ly available. The interposition of 
the state library agency between the 
local library and the Federal program 
aid does obscure the division made by 
the state as to how many Federal dol- 
lars it used for its own purposes 
versus how many it passed on to local- 
ities. 

The reasons for the ability to 
trace more accurately and consistently 
governmental support of public libra- 
ries are easy to understand. Public 
libraries are separate public services 
and not hidden within some other main 
institution such as a school or uni- 
versity. The city appropriation 
clearly identifies the local library 
and the state appropriation bills 
establish sseparate amounts by sections 
for state aid to public libraries. 

The Federal government uses numbers 
and names of Acts to identify appro- 
priation amounts. Thus, it is possible 
to collect annually by governmental 
level, comparable data on financial 
support. 

Therefore, because the fiscal 
record is longer and clearer for all 
three levels of government - local, 
state and Federal - on sharing finan- 
cial costs of public library service, 
we will confine the development of 
another formula for governmental sup- 
port of public library service only. 

Originally the locality was 
intended to furnish the financial 



support of the public library it chose 
to operate. This theory and practice 
persisted unchallenged until the real 
estate owner during the early twentieth 
century began feeling the burden of taxes 
and local governments started searching 
for other revenue sources. Most public 
libraries were supported by real estate 
tax revenues, and their annual income 
was influenced by willingness to increase 
taxes, a question that persists even 
today, although dollar values have changed. 
Local governments began looking to the 
state level for financial relief in the 
form of state aid for various common 
public services. Libraries crossed 
this boundary line between governmental 
levels following the lead of education, 
and also by claiming to be an educational 
institution. This trend continues until 
today when thirty states give aid of 
one sort or another to local libraries 
in ever increasing amounts. In 1962 
there were only 28 states that: gave 
state aid to local libraries, while 
a decade earlier only 22 extended such 
assistance. 

At the end of the great depression 
in the late 1930 f s and during the 1940's, 
when the nation was planning a return 
to normalcy following World War II, a 
great deal of national and state planning 
took place. Great strides had been 
made in scientific, technical, indus- 
trial and economic progress that required 
an orderly assimilation to accommodate 
a fast growing populace that had greater 
demands for services than ever before. 

The problem was to find sufficient tax 
income to meet the mounting costs re- 
quired to serve an expanding population. 
Local government looked even harder to 
state government for financial assistance 
and the states received increasing amounts 
from the Federal government for swelling 
costs of highways and welfare. 

It was, therefore, natural that 
national planning for public library 
service should be alerted to trends in 
shifting degrees of support by govern- 
mental levels and the increasing limita- 
tion of local revenue sources. A formula 
of percentage sharing of costs of public 
library service was advanced in a National 
Flan for Public Library Service^- that 



called for twenty-five percent to be 
derivable from the state and fifteen 
percent from the Federal government. 

That formula provision for the state 
share was recommended on the basis of 
trends in state support for local 
schools and general government services. 
The Federal share was predicated on 
the need for a patrimonious national 
government to equalize access to public 
library service between rural and urban 
citizens. 



II 

If the division of financial 
responsibility for public library costs 
among the three levels of government 
suggested over twenty years ago was 
based on following trends of support 
for education and general government 
services, is that former formula valid 
today? We need to look at the record, 
to make comparisons, reevaluate the 
rationale for looking to other levels 
of government for support, and, to 
reexamine expected gains from addi- 
tional support versus those actually 
received. State and Federal support 
were expected without attached con- 
ditions. 

Since Federal aid has been 
initiated, several persons have ex- 
pressed their ideas on how the cost 
of public library service should be 
divided between the several levels of 
government* At an Allerton Park 
Institute^ in 1961, one state librar- 
ian advanced the theory that local 
government should bear forty percent 
of the cost, another forty percent 
should be borne by state government, 
and the remaining twenty percent 
should come from the Federal govern- 
ment. A few years later, in 1964, 
a nationally known public library 
authority^ gave his opinion that one- 
half of all costs should come from 
local sources, one- third from state 
sources, and one-sixth from the 
Federal coffers. 

Which of these latter-day theo- 
ries can be viewed as more nearly 



representative of governmental finan- 
cing trends and what rationale was used? 

Do the current conditions bear out one 
or the other? 

If we accept the thesis that all 
levels of government have some respon- 
sibility for sharing the cost of some 
selected public services, a thesis un- 
acceptable to some state governments 
even yet, then we need to examine some 
of the conditions of financing ability 
of the higher levels of government that 
affect this theory. 

First and foremost are the condi- 
tions laid down on local government 
taxing power. By constitutional pro- 
vision or legislation, state legislatures 
generally specify local taxing authority 
and limit the tax rates of local polit- 
ical subdivisions, or fix a popular 
referendum condition on certain defined 
escalation segments of types of taxes. 
Thus, the taxing power of local govern- 
ment is limited by state government. 

The financial needs of local government 
services can only be answered by state 
government granting higher ceilings for 
taxation classes or issuing authority 
to local governments to collect new kinds 
of taxes r Local gain of the right to 
collect iuuome and sales taxes is an 
example and are two kinds of taxes with 
high yields. 

The amount of local governmental 
revenues during the twenty-five years 
between 1942 and 1967 increased slightly 
in excess of eight times. Compared 
with this significant rate of increase, 
local library expenditures nearly equalled 
this record over the same period of time; 
they increased just slightly under eight- 
fold. Thus, it would appear that local 
library revenues were generally keeping 
apace with the trends for local govern- 
ment financing. 

State government taxing power isn’t 
affected by limitations placed on it by 
the Federal government as is the case of 
local government vis-a-vis the state* 

The only limitations burdening the state 
are constitutional provisions and the 
willingness of the legislature to levy 
taxes. Essentially then, states are rel- 
atively free agents in developing reve- 
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nues to finance state services and 
provide intergovernmental aid to local- 
ities which have growing demands for 
such assistance. 

State revenues have jumped almost 
one thousand percent from 1942 to 1967. 
State aid for local libraries, consid- 
ered as representative of expenditures 
from increased revenues, increased 
nearly ten thousand percent over the 
same period. It is recognized, of 
course, that not all states appropriate 
such funds and, that one state, New 
York, accounted for one- third of the 
total amount disbursed in 1967. Al- 
though this comparison is drawn on a 
false basis with weaknesses as noted, 
it would appear that in terms of total 
revenue dollars collected by all the 
states and total dollars appropriated 
for library assistance, state aid lias 
risen ten times faster than revenue 
collected. In other words, as the 
states grew wealthier in income they 
increased their financial consideration 
for libraries at a greater rate than 
that of revenue growth. From this 
record the tentative conclusion could 
be reached that the state level of 
government is more financially respon- 
sive to the financial needs of public 
libraries than is the local level of 
government which has demonstrated only 
an increased rate of library expendi- 
tures that parallels the increased 
rate of revenue collected. 

At the Federal level, the record 
is different and of shorter history. 

To make a like comparison of revenues 
collected versus expenditures for 
public library services, we can only 
use figures for 1962 and 1967 since 
categorical Federal aid did not exist 
prior to 1957. In the period from 
1962 to 1967, Federal revenues rose 
sixty-five percent. But Federal aid 
for public libraries increased slightly 
in excess of one hundred percent. 

Since 1967 Federal aid has been de- 
creasing, but considered from the 
standpoint of its first ten-year 
growth record. Federal aid rose as- 
toundingly from $2 million to $76 
million. As a level of government 







to look to for financial assistance 
and based on this record, the Federal 
level can be considered a more lucrative 
source of funds than the local level 
but not quite as promising as the state 
level. 



Ill 

On the other hand, comparing in- 
creased library expenditures with in- 
creased general revenues at the various 
levels of government gives us only a 
partial understanding of governmental 
financing trends. Rising costs of 
government is only one reason why govern- 
mental expenditures increase. Public 
demand for new services, increased 
services or improved services >results 
in government response to these pres- 
sures in proportion to its capability 
and priorities of importance at the 
various levels* 

Governmental level priority is 
reflected in levels of expenditure for 
the various functions of government. 

Quite naturally, the priority given 
a function common to all levels varies 
between levels and often as a factor of 
general nationwide concern. 

If we should draw comparisons 
between governmental level expenditures 
for education at the elementary and 
secondary levels and public libraries, 
we would gain some insight on priorities 
for these two functions which is not 
reflected by simply comparing revenue 
and expenditure rates. Due to the 
recency of Federal interest in public 
libraries, we need to restrict our 
analysis here to the period of 1962 to 
1967 for changes in financial support. 

At the local level, expenditure rose 
for education during that period about 
sixty-five percent, while disbursements 
for public libraries at the same level 
jumped over two hundred and fifty percent. 

The expenditure record for the same 
functions during the same period at the 
state level is found to be the rr verse. 
State expenditures for education are 
found to have increased over three 
hundred percent, while those for public 
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libraries rose slightly less than one 
hundred percent. At the national 
government level the same reverse 
situation prevailed only to a more 
pronounced degree. Educational 
expenditures rose over three hundred 
percent, but public library aid rose 
only about ten percent. 

Therefore, based on this rela- 
tively recent period and this narrow 
band of time experience, public li- 
braries in comparison made much strong- 
er gains in securing financing at the 
local level than did education but 
fell far short of equalizing the 
dramatic gains made by education from 
the upper two levels of government; 
in fact, libraries experienced de- 
creasing rates of gains. 

When expenditures for education 
and public libraries are viewed only 
at the Federal level during this short 
period of recent history and as a 
percentage of Federal intergovern- 
mental expenditures, the gain made 
by libraries far outstripped that 
made by education. 

In summary, public library finan- 
cing has been increasingly shared by 
the Federal government which contri- 
buted eighteen percent to their total 
cost in 1967, but that contribution 
has been dropping since that date. 
Moreover, while the percentage of 
financial gain has been a healthy 
one, it has failed by a considerable 
margin to equal that made by educa- 
tion, The most significant gain made 
in the interval between 1962 and 1967 
was at the local level. 

Now, let us examine the prior- 
ities of state government to learn 
if we can detect any relative com- 
parison in the expenditure record 
for libraries versus that for schools 
or general governmental services. 
Comparison of expenditures by states 
for public libraries and schools can- 
not be made on the basis of amounts 
for obvious reasons. Moreover, our 
primary interest is in finding evi- 
dence to justify a claim for parity 
with education and general services 
in cost sharing between the local 
and state levels of government. 



Therefore, our examination must be 
confined to comparing rates of change 
in financial support over our adopted 
time frame to determine relative standings 
at the end of the twenty-five year 
period. 

Out of total state general expend- 
itures, which have increased a total 
of over five hundred percent during 
the years 1942-1967, intergovernmental 
expenditures for public libraries have 
experienced an eight hundred percent 
growth, while education has received 
a growth rate increase of only about 
thirty percent. Yet education was 
receiving over twenty percent of all 
intergovernmental expenditures, while 
public libraries received barely one- 
half of one percent. 

All intergovernmental expenditures 
by the states increased several hundred 
percent from 1942 to 1967, during which 
time the percentage of those expenditures 
for public libraries rose considerably 
above that total growth and far exceeded 
the growth percentage for education. 

Still, education was receiving in 1967 
over sixty percent of all intergovern- 
mental expenditures and libraries were 
getting only a fraction of one percent. 

If schools are receiving increasing 
percentages of all state intergovern- 
mental expenditures, which should sur- 
prise no one, general local government 
support received from the state has 
been decreasing since 1942. It dropped 
from 12.6 percent to 8.3 percent in 
1967. 

More revealing than is indicated 
by percentages of the state’s expend- 
itures for these local purposes are 
the percentages representing the state 
share of all local general expenditures 
for education and libraries. From 1942 
to 1967 state sharing for education rose 
from 36 percent to 41 percent, a gain 
of about 14 percent. State sharing of 
local expenditures for libraries, on 
the other hand, made a dramatic gain 
of over eleven hundred percent, although 
in 1967 the state share amounted to only 
8.24 percent. 

So, it would appear from these 
records that public library financial 
support from the state has been growing 



by leaps and bounds, while education 
was increasing only nkxiestly undoubted- 
ly because of the large sums involved. 
But the fact remains that the state 
is contributing for libraries only 
about one-fifth of the percentage 
rate by which it supports local edu- 
cation costs. 

There are other factors and 
trends to consider in any analysis of 
financial support growth for public 
libraries. The financial worth of 
the individual taxpayer is an indica- 
tion of his receptivity to financial 
increases at the local level for li- 
brary services as well as other govern- 
ment services. Individual political 
philosophy expressed through political 
paj-ty voting is a factor that is evi- 
dent at the state level where supple- 
mentary financial assistance is appro- 
priated. Appropriations c ^uld be 
said to be expressions of political 
philosophy goals. The last consid- 
eration comes from the intergovern- 
mental competition for available tax 
revenues wnich are under constant 
strain at the state and Federal levels. 
Political leaders are endeavoring to 
reconcile their conflicting views as 
to which level of government should 
be responsible for financing common 
public services. 

Personal income growth, the first 
of these additional factors, can be 
considered only as an indicator. 

The attitudinal expression of personal 
income increase is the thought to be 
exercised first at the lowest level - 
local government. From 1942 to 1967, 
average per capita personal income 
grew by 246 percent. Over the same 
period, growth of the average per 
capita expenditure for public library 
service was very nearly twice the 
amount for per capita income, rising 
462 percent. 

When the state level of govern- 
ment is analyzed from the standpoint 
of political party domination, the 
record presents a rather clear picture 
of what can be expected from that 
source for supplementary financial 
assistance for library service. By 



using a categorization^ of the states 
as to degree of domination by one party 
or the other and arraying accordingly 
state aid for public libraries for the 
year ^.967, we find the Democratic party 
dominated states more generous with 
local library support than is true for 
those oriented with the Republican party „ 

Of the 17 states with a high frequency of 
Democratic party domination, only one- 
third did not afford local libraries 
state financial assistance. But of the 
eight states predominantly controlled 
by the Republicans, two- thirds offered 
no library aid. And of the twenty-five 
states that are categorised as two-party 
in character, ni e did not appropriate 
financial aid. Dollar-wise the record 
for total state aid reads as follows: 
Democratic states appropriated roughly 
$6.5 million; Republican states appro- 
priated nearly $50,0vd; and, the two- 
party states appropriated slightly in 
excess of $27 million. Thus, it is clear 
that Democratically-controlled states 
are in the majority of cases in favor 
of aiding libraries, while half the 
states alternating under two-party com- 
peting control show a high frequency 
for appropriating state aid and in the 
largest amounts. 

Recent trends in efforts to segre- 
gate financial responsibilities between 
the upper levels of government is indi- 
cated in the publications of the Advisory 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Relations. 
Commission members are citizens at large, 
U.S. Senators and Representatives, U.S. 
Cabinet officers, Governors, Mayors, 

State Legislators and County officials. 

This Commission^ suggests adoption by 
the states of the principle of state 
financing of local education to ensure 
equality in educational opportunity. 

Local property would be free of school 
taxes which have dominated property tax 
rates. If this recommendation is in 
fact adopted and becomes a trend, the 
property tax limits now authorized would 
be usurped by local government to finance 
increasing costs of other services. 

This would reduce, in effect, the burden 
on real estate taxes which are the prin- 
cipal source for local library income. 
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Whether libraries could materially 
benefit from this vacated tax source 
in competition with other local govern- 
ment services is problematical. If 
local libraries are not utilizing the 
full tax rate authorized, as was found 
to be the case earlier,® this new po- 
tential opportunity for realizing in- 
creased financial support is one more 
reason to expect greater financial ef- 
fort at the local level. 



IV 

From a summary of the historical 
development of governmental finances 
and the share received by public li- 
braries at the various levels, plus 
consideration of other contributing 
factors, a rationale can be developed 
for logical expectation in govern- 
mental support of library service. 

In addition, we can examine the contin- 
uing validity of previous formulas. 

Between levels of government we 
have observed that the state and 
Federal governments are freer in rais- 
ing revenues than is local government 
and they have vigorously exercised 
these capacities. Local revenues have 
not risen as far as those for state 
and Federal levels of government, but 
political leaders have advanced a 
new possibility for local government 
to increase its capacity to fund by 
freeing itself from school taxes,. 

Expenditures by governmental 
levels have all increased for librar- 
ies but the record shows the most 
stability and the most dramatic gains 
at the state and local levels. Federal 
expenditure for libraries peaked in 
1967 and have been decreasing since. 
Moreover, Federal expenditures failed 
to equal authorized amounts. Lately, 
the Federal government is endeavoring 
to find more funds for higher priority 
national issues which affect larger 
numbers of people than do public li- 
braries. The record shows that public 
library support at the state level 
has enjoyed very substantial increases 
which is found to be better than for 
education and local general govern- 
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ment purposes. Libraries have shared 
at a constant comparable rate with the 
increased rate of state revenue. At the 
local level libraries have experienced 
a rate of increased support that exceeds 
that made at the upper levels. Expendi- 
tures have nearly doubled the gain made 
by per capita income. 

In 1967 the relative percentages 
of contributions at all three govern- 
mental levels in relation to the combined 
expenditure for education and libraries 
show the following comparisons: 

Contribution by percentages to combined 
expenditures for education and public 
libraries by level of government for 1967 

Function Federal State Loca l 

Education 7.2 39.3 53.5 

Public libs. 14.3 6.5 79.2 



These percentages reflect recent 
growths of expenditures at the state 
and Federal levels resulting from a 
new departure in Federal interest in 
education that began in 1965. There 
was a concurrent burst of national 
interest in libraries, an educational- 
type function, which was, beginning in 
1964, augmented the following year with 
financial aid programmed for other than 
public libraries. 

The political complexion of Federal 
and state government is found to be a 
determining factor in library support. 
Priorities at the national level have 
a greater tendency to change more radi- 
cally from year to year on the basis of 
national issues which carry astronomical 
costs. Moreover, national priorities 
shift in accordance with changes in 
political leadership, a condition not 
found so prevalent at the state level. 
Influence of politics on library funding 
is illustrated by the record which shows 
that states having Democratic party 
domination are in the majority and provide 
most of the state aid for libraries. 

My recommendation, based on con- 
clusions from these observations and 
trends, is that public libraries should 
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look to local sources for the majority 
of their support and expect a lesser 
share from the upper two levels of 
government. Posing as an educational 
institution, which is a primary concern 
for state government, the public library 
should strive to capitalize on demon- 
strated funding trends and secure a 
better share and, more comparable to 
that for education, of total costs 
amounting to at least 35 percent. 

Many states provide financial assist- 
ance using v an equalization formula, 
but public libraries have yet to reach 
that degree of common concern in the 
public mind which results in a desire 
to legislate for equalization of serv- 
ice. Local libraries are moving to 
achieve this end as they are stimulated 
by new standards and this movement 
could be advanced as justification 
for greater state sharing of costs. 

The Federal share is declining 
and is essentially based on funding 
arrearages in conditions, new depar- 
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tures in service and, in some cases, 
inequities in service. The present 
rationale for allocation of funds to 
the states is not having the effect 
intended of giving proportional assist- 
ance to those localities which provide 
matching funds. The Federal share should 
stabilize in its fluctuation at 5 per- 
cent of all costs and should be divided 
between supplying operational research 
funds and funding inequities between 
states based on their relative ability 
to pay rather than their current effort. 

The local share should be at least 
60 percent. Local financing can be 
improved as was demonstrated in the past 
and in view of the prospect of higher tax 
sharing opportunity. 

The time required for percentages 
representing funds to adjust from present 
levels to the recommended levels can- 
not be predicted. Gains will be made 
on all fronts. But the recommended 
balance represents realistic trends, 
opportunities and potentialities. 
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Table Is TOTAL REVENUE BY LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 



Table 



O 

ERIC 



Year 


Federal 


State 


Local 


1942 


$16,062 


$ 6,870 


$ 8,114 


1952 


71,798 


16,815 


19,398 


1962 


106,441 


37,595 


43,147 


1967 


161,351 


61,082 


65,377 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments: 1962, 

Voi. VI, No. 4, Historical Statistics of Governmental Finances 
and Employment . 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Governmental Finances in 1966-67 . 

GF67 No. 3. 

: EXPENDITURES OFR PUBLIC LIBRARIES BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT (in Thousands) 



Year 


Federal^ 
(LSA & LSCA) 


State Aid^ 


Local3 

Expenditures 


1942 


— 


$ 366 


$ 55,376 


1952 


— 


5,177 


143,246 


1962 


$ 7,500 


18,351 


153,859 


1967 


76,000 


34,690 


420,989 



Sources: 1. 



2 . 



3. 



The Bowker Annual . New York: R. R. Bowker Co., Annual. 



Book of the States . Chicago: Council of State Governments, 

Bi-Annual. 

American Library Directory. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 

Annual. 

American Library Directory , New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 

Annual. 
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Table 3: EXPENDITURES OF EDUCATION BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT (In millions) 



Year 


Federal 

(Intergovernmental 

expenditure) 


State 

(Intergovernmental 

expenditure) 


Local 

(Direct 

expenditure) 


1942 


$ 76 


$ 790 


$ 2,195 


1952 


436 


2,523 


6,824 


1962 


1,169 


6,474 


j 17,946 


1967 


3,920 


21,229 


28,867 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments : 1962, Vol. VI, 

No. 4, Historical Statistics on 
Governmental Finances and 
Employment . 



'iable 4: FEDERAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES BY PERCENTAGE 



Year 


Education^ 


Public Libraries^ 


1944 


18.0 


- 0 - 


1952 


16.9 


- 0 - 


1962 


15.1 


.096 


1967 


26.0 


.50 



Sources: 1. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments: 1962 . 

Vol. VI, No. 4. 

Historical Statistics on Governmental Finances and Employment . 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. Governmental Finance in 1966-67 . 

GF67, No. 3. 

2. The Bowker Annual. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., Annual. 




Table 5: STATE INTERGOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 

AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES BY PERCENTAGE 



Year 


Education^- 


Public Libraries^ 


1942 


44.2 


.02 


1952 


50.0 


.10 


1962 


59.4 


.16 


1967 


62.2 


.18 



Sources: 1. U«, S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments: 1962 . 

Vol. VI, No. 4. 

H istorical Statistics on Governmental Finances and Employment . 
U„ S. Bureau of the Census. Government Finances in 1966-67 . 

GF67, No. 3. 



2. B ook of the States . Chicago: Council of State Governments, 

Bi-Annual . 

A merican Library Directory , New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 

Annual * 



Table 6: STATE INTERGOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STATE GENERAL EXPENDITURES 



Year 


Education^ - 


Public Libraries^ 


1942 


17.4 


.008 


1952 


18.2 


.037 


1962 


20.7 


.058 


1967 


22.2 


.065 



O 

ERIC 



Sources: 1. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments: 1962 . 

Vol. VI, No. 4. 

Historical Statistics on Governmental Finances and Employment 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. Governmental Finances in 1966-67 . 

GF67, No. 3. 

2. Books of the States. Chicago: Council of State Governments, 

Bi-Annual . 
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Table 



Table 



O 

ERIC 



: STATE INTERGOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES AS A PERCENTAGE OF LOCAL GENERAL EXPENDITURES 



Year 


Education^- 


Public Libraries^ 


1942 


36.0 


.66 1 


1952 


36.9 


3.61 


1962 


36.0 


11.93 


1967 


41.0 


8.24 



Sources : 



1 . 



U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments; 1962 . 

Vol. VI, No. 4. 

Historical Statistics on Governmental Finances and Employment . 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Governmental Finances in 1966-67 . 

GF67, No. 3. 



2. Book of the States . Chicago: Council of State Governments, 

Bi-Annual . 

American Library Directory . New York: R. R. Bowker Co., Annual. 



: STATE INTERGOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURE FOR GENERAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

SUPPORT IN PERCENTAGE 



Year 


Percent 


1942 


12.6 


1952 


10.9 


1962 


7,7 


1967 


8.3 



Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments: 1962. 

Vol. VI, No. 4. 

Historical Statistics on Governmental Finances and Employment . 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Governmental Finances in 1966-67 . 

GF67, No. 3. 
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Table 9: STATE AID FOR 1967 CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF INTER-PARTY 

COMPETITION FOR CONTROL OF STATE GOVERNMENT (IN DOLLARS) 





State 


Democratic 


Modified 

One-Party 

Democratic 


Two-Party 


Modified 

One-Party 

Republican 




1. Alabama 


100.800 










2. Alaska 






9.000 






3. Arizona 




None 








4. Arkansas 


320,000 










5* California 






100.000 






6. Colorado 






320.000 






7. Connecticut 






160.000 






8* Delaware 






31,055 






9. Florida 


206,000 










10. Georgia 


2.433.990 










11. Hawaii 






None 






12 • Idaho 






None 






13. Illinois 






3,316,834 






14* Indiana 






None 






15* Iowa 








None 




16. Kansas 








None 




17. Kentucky 




233,000 








18. Louisiana 


None 










19. Maine 








18.250 




20. Maryland 




1,757,519 








21. Massachusetts 






1,270.000 






22. Michigan 






1,000,000 






23* Minnesota 






200,000 






24. Mississippi 


None 










25. Missouri 






466,574 






26. Montana 






None 






27. Nebraska 






None 






28. Nevada 






None 






29. New Hampshire 








30,500 




30. New Jersey 






1,976,000 






31* New Mexico 




20,000 








32. New York 






12,800,000 






33. North Carolina 




686,250 








34. North Dakota 








None 




35. Ohio 






331,040 






36. Oklahoma 




None 








37. Oregon 






None 






38. Pennsylvania 






4,728,652 






39. Rhode Island 






506,096 






40. South Carolina 


71.000 










41. South Dakota 








None 




42. Tennessee 




450.000 








43. Texas 


None 










44. Utah 






None 






45. Vermont 








1,079 




46. Virginia 




200,000 








47. Washington 






66,738 






48. West Virginia 




None 








49. Wisconsin 








None 


o 


50. Wyoming 






None 




ERIC 


TOTALS 


$3,131,790 


$3,346,769 


$27,261,990 


$49,829 



Table 10: STATE EXPENDITURES FOR STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES AS 

PERCENTAGE OF STATE GENERAL EXPENDITURES 



STnn. 

x cai 


Percent 


1952 


.05 


1962 


.03 


1967 


.05 



Sources: Book of the States . Chicago: Council of State Governments,, 

Bi-Annual . 

U. S# Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments: 1962 » 

Vol. VI, No. 4, Historical Statistics oh Governmental Finances 
and Employment . 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Governmental Finances in 1966-6 7. 

GF67, No. 3. 

Table 11? LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY EXPENDITURES AS PERCENTAGE 
OF LOCAL GENERAL EXPENDITURES 



Year 


Percent 


1942 


.74 


1952 


.71 


1962 


.38 


1967 


.70 



Sources: American Library Directory . New York: R. R. Bowker Co., Annual. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Governments: 1962 , 

Vol. VI, No. 4, Historical Statistics on Governmental Finances 
and Employment . 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Governemtnal Finances in 1966-67 . 

GF67, No. 3. 
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Table 12: EFFORT INDEX - AVERAGE PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME VERSUS 

AVERAGE PER CAPITA PUBLIC LIBRARY EXPENDITURE 



Year 


Average Percent Income* 


Average Percent Public 
Library Expenditures 2 


1942 


$ 914 


.42 


1952 


1,644 


.93 


1962 


2,366 


1.66 


1967 


3,162 


2.36 



Sources: 1. The World Almanac . Newspaper Enterprise Association, Inc., 

Annual . 



2. American Library Directory . New York: R. R. Bowker Co. , 

Annual. 
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In May 1967, 1 stood in this build- 
ing and spoke to the Ohio Valley Group 
of Technical Service Librarians about 
"Implications for the Technical Ser- 
vices of the National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging." NPAC 
was then a vigorous one year old. 

I am flattered to be invited back 
now; for if the first invitation 
extended to a speaker can be considered 
a calculated risk, the second invita- 
tion is surely a known risk. 

Tonight I am to speak to you 
about centralized cataloging for the 
country — its present and future. 

NPAC — The National Program for Ac- 
quisitions and Cataloging — is at the 
heart of the subject. For the sake 
of those among you who may not be 
intimately acquainted with the develop- 
ment of the program, I ask the re- 
mainder of you to bear with me for a 
brief recapitulation. 

For years university and research 
libraries had been hampered by a severe 
shortage of trained and linguistically 
qualified librarians able to speedily 
catalog and classify all of the publi- 
cations being acquired* Libraries were 
also hampered by lack of information 
about available publications and by 
inability to obtain needed research 
materials quickly because of inade- 
quate bibliographic tools and book 
channels in some areas of the world. 
Duplication of cataloging efforts 
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throughout the country served to further 
dissipate skills already in vary short 
supply . 

With the passage of Public Law 
89-329, the Higher Education Act of 
1965, the Librarian of Congress was 
charged with the following respon- 
sibilities under Title II, PartC: 
first, acquiring, so far as possible, 
all library materials currently 
published throughout the world which 
are of value to scholarship; and 
second, providing catalog information 
for these materials promptly after 
receipt and distributing such infor- 
mation by printed catalog cards and 
by other means. The need for a 
program like this had been clearly 
illustrated in a series of surveys 
showing that the college and research 
library community was amassing stag- 
gering quantities of uncataloged 
publications and that use of Library 
of Congress printed cards was only 
providing approximately half of the 
cataloging needed. Cooperative cata- 
loging efforts whereby other American 
libraries supplied the Library of 
Congress with cataloging copy which 
was subsequently printed and distri- 
buted by LC was only providing another 
2% of the cataloging needed. The com- 
plications and cost of cooperative 
cataloging made it further evident 
that if increased cataloging infor- 
mation was to be provided it had to 
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come from centralized rather than 
cooperative efforts. The Library of 
Congress was the logical agency to 
do the job. It had the best foun- 
dation upon which to develop a 
central cataloging service. It had 
extensive reference collections and 
catalogs, a large staff with wide 
subject and language proficiency; 
a catalog card printing and distri- 
bution service that had been operating 
since 19015 it had national funding, 
and international prestige. A 
practical solution was the develop- 
ment of LC as a central cataloging 
agency, comprehensive and rapid so 
that libraries could depend upon it 
to produce the cataloging copy 
needed for all important American 
and foreign material. But in order 
to do the job the Library of Congress 
had to enter upon some new trails. 

First, it was decided that LC 
could use for its descriptive cata- 
loging work the descriptive elements 
appearing in the majority of national 
bibliographies produced in the bib- 
liographically advanced countries; 
second, it was decided that LC would 
use a rapid acquisitions combination 
of blanket order dealer selection 
supplemented from pre-publication 
bibliographical information obtained 
from the national bibliography 
producers. This replaced an earlier 
and much slower system that awaited the 
arrival of the printed bibliography. 
Finally, by having the descriptive 
cataloging of these works done in 
centers established overseas that 
would forward the preliminary catalog 
cards and publications simultaneously 
by air, the Library revolutionized 
its own procedures and cut further 
weeks and months from its routines. 

Of course, the choice and form of 
author entry and secondary entries, 
the application of subject headings, 
and of Library of Congress and Dewey 
Decimal classification numbers continued 
to be done at the Library. In order 
to get library cataloging data 
quickly into the hands of the research 
library community and equally important, 
in order to learn of those publications 
being acquired by the research library 
O lity and not by the Library of 
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Congress, special arrangements were 
c^asummated with over 90 of the largest 
research libraries, whereby full sets 
of newly printed catalog cards 
were sent out on a daily basis with 
the understanding that the research 
libraries would maintain files of 
these cards and report back to the 
Library of Congress those titles that 
they had ordered or received for 
which they did not find Library of 
Congress catalog copy in their 
depository file. In those instances, 
the Library of Congress placed orders 
for titles that had not yet been 
ordered or rush cataloged them if 
they had been received and were not 
yet in the cataloging stream. Also 
in the interest of speed a second 
shift at the Government Printing 
Office Branch of the Library of Congress 
was instituted, thereby doubling 
the GPO card printing capacity. 

The Shared. Cataloging Division 
was established specifically to handle 
the cataloging being done in collab- 
oration with national bibliography 
producers and to maintain and service 
the acquisitions control file that 
allowed the Library of Congress to 
determine that publications needed to 
be acquired as a result of outside 
library reports. 

Regional acquisitions officers 
were considered for those areas of 
the world where no organized book 
trade and no national bibliographies 
existed. In parts of the world 
where centers could not be established 
for political or other reasons, a 
variety of other arrangements were 
made to meet the requirements of a 
centralized cataloging system. 

What have been the specific 
accomplishments to date? Where do 
we stand now and where do we go from 
here? Nine shared cataloging 
operations, staffed chiefly with 
local personnel, have been established 
in London, Vienna, Wiesbaden, Paris, 
Oslo, The Hague, Belgrade, Florence, 
and Tokyo. These operations cover 
the publications of 15 countries; 
the British Isles, Austria, East and 
West Germany, France, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Switzerland, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
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Finland, and Japan. Three regional 
acquisitions centers exist; one in Rio 
de Janeiro for the acquisition of 
Brazilian publications, one in Nai- 
robi, Kenya covering twelve east 
African countries, and one in 
Djakarta, Indonesia. The Library 
has also melded into this effort the 
overseas centers established under 
its PL 480 programs acquiring and dis- 
tributing publications issued in 
the United Arab Republic, Israel, 

India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Nepal. 
Accessions lists for these areas 
are issued as they also are for East 
Africa and Indonesia. In addition, 
arrangements have been made to use 
cataloging done by the All-Union 
Book Chamber of the USSR and to 
receive cataloging and publications 
together from the national bibliog- 
raphy producers of the national 
libraries of Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Also coming directly to 
the Library of Congress is national 
bibliography cataloging data prepared 
in Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Altogether then, 
some 40 countries ?:re more closely 
covered bibliographically than ever 
before. Cooperative arrangements 
also have been established with the 
National Library of Medicine and the 
National Agricultural Library whereby, 
in some parts of the world, materials 
acquired by these libraries are routed 
through LC overseas centers for 
mutually advantageous purposes. 

National Library of Medicine subject 
headings and classification numbers 
have been included on many LC cards 
as a result of these arrangements and 
to the benefit of other medical 
libraries. 

The activities overseas are in- 
triguing. They dramatize the 
originality and drive of the program 
and portend greater things to come 
in the areas of international cooper- 
ation. The fact of the matter is, 
however., that the major effort, and 
by far the major expenditure of funds 
has been and continues to be right 
at the Library of Congress in the 
concentration on an expanded and 
O Lalized cataloging staff. 

I RJ The Shared Cataloging Division, 
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which did not exist in April 1966, 
now numbers over 160 people. Staff 
has been added also to the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, the Subject 
Cataloging Division, and the Dewey 
Decimal Classification Division. 

The growth of the LC cataloging pro- 
duction is significant. In 1965, 
before the start of the program, the 
Library cataloged 110,000 titles new 
to its collections. In 1966 it 
cataloged 125,000 such titles, in 
1967 140,000 titles , in 1968 
185,000 titles, and in the fiscal 
year ended June 30 * 1969, over 200,000 
titles were cataloged by the Library 
of Congress. Over 390,000 reports 
from participating libraries have 
been searched during this period, and 
some 86,030 titles have been ordered 
as a result of these outside library 
reports. Strenuous efforts have 
been made to speed up the entire 
procedure of selection and cataloging 
of books and the printing and distri- 
bution of catalog cards. The first 
phase of an automated system for the 
handling of LC card orders, involving 
the machine reading and sorting of 
card orders, has been installed , and 
once the proposed second phase (print- 
ing of card ; on demand through com- 
puter driven photo composition) can 
be established, a major change in 
card distribution service will take 
place. 

To briefly recapitulate, we 
may s*iy that since inception of the 
program in May 1966, the Library has 
.greatly increased its cataloging 
support staff including the recruit- 
ment and training of catalogers with 
specialized language and subject 
skills. It has arranged to share 
the cataloging data already prepared 
by the producers of national bibliog- 
raphies in 22 foreign countries. 

It has established a specialized 
Shared Cataloging Division. It 
has altered procedures to speed up 
selections and ordering. It has es- 
tablished abroad 9 shared cataloging 
centers and three regional acquisi- 
tions centers staffed almost entirely 
by local personnel in the countries 
where they are located. It has 
added an extra printing shift to 



hasten production of printed catalog 
cards. It has even established an 
office devoted to the training of 
catalogers, searchers, and filers 
in the Library of Congress. Under 
this innovative program, the Library 
last year distributed to more than 
90 research libraries depository 
sets each containing over 220,000 
LC cards. It has almost doubled 
its cataloging production from fiscal 
1965 to 1969. And it has more than 
doubled its monographic purchases. 

With Library of Congress cataloging 
now available for 75% of the 7,600,000 
volumes added to the 76 major academic 
libraries comprising The Association 
of Research Libraries in fiscal year 
1969, it is estimated that total 
cataloging costs were reduced for 
these libraries alone from an estimated 
$28,766,000 to about $18,449,000 
representing a clear savings of over 
$10,000,000 to these specific insti- 
tutions. If we include the libraries 
of other universities, college, and 
junior colleges we can say that over 
2,500 academic libraries are saving 
millions of dollars and are also able 
to offer vastly improved services 
through the federal government* s 
investment in Title II-C amounting 
to $5.5 million in fiscal year 1969. 
This greatly increased amount of 
cataloging information is, of course, 
available to all libraries including 
the more than 25,000 firms and indivi- 
duals subscribing to the Library’s 
card distribution service and to addi- 
tional thousands of users through the 
Library’s published catalogs in book 
form. 

I should like now to quote a 
few comments made by some distin- 
guished university librarians. 

Dr. Jerrold Orne, Univeristy Librarian 
of the Univeristy of North Carolina 
Library, in April of 1969, "My 
own library , . . has been able to 
improve its handling of the cataloging 
operations by at least 100% because of 
this program. This experience has 
been duplicated in every large 
research library in this country. 

I know of no other program , . . 
where so important and widespread 
Y aed is satisfied with the modest 
of money assigned for the purpose. 



I would also point out that this is 
not a giveaway program and that every 
one of the research libraries that 
enjoys its benefits also contributes 
to it by supplying a continuous flow 
of bibliographic information to the 
Library of Congress in the interest 
of the service. There is conse- 
quently a coordination of effort 
which is unique among the many pro- 
grams relating to the libraries 
within the Office of Education." 

In April 1969, Dr. Frederick 
Wagman, Director of University 
Libraries at the University of Michigan, 
wrote, "Prior to the introduction of 
the Shared Cataloging Program . . . 
a library such as mine was able to 
use LC catalog cards for only approx- 
imately 40% of the new titles it 
acquired every year. Since the Shared 
Cataloging Program has been introduced, 
that percentage in my library has 
risen steadily until this year we 
can report with immense gratification 
that for 73% of all the titles that 
we acquire, we arc not compelled to 
do the original cataloging ourselves 
but can use catalog cards produced 
by the Library of Congress* How much 
this saves us can be discerned from 
the following: The University of 

Michigan Library so far this year 
has acquired and has cataloged 39,901 
new titles. Of this total it was able 
to use LC catalog cards for 28,946 
titles, or 73% utilizing 3.87 man 
years of clerical staff in the process. 
Thus, to adapt LC catalog cards for 
our own use we need only one man 
year at the clerical level for 7,479 
titles. Of the total new titles 
cataloged, 10,955 had to be cataloged 
by our own staff since LC catalog 
cards were not available for these. 

For this number we employed 11.27 
man years mostly at the professional 
level at a much higher rate of pay 
and at a rate of 972 titles for each 
man year.'* 

"In summary, we are currently 
cataloging 73% of all our intake 
of new titles in the library with 
25% of our cataloing staff and 27% 
of our intake of new titles for which 
LC cards are not available, with 75% 
of our cataloging staff." 

Dr. William M. Locke, Director of 



Libraries, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, wrote in April 1969, 

"The shared cataloging and foreign 
acquisitions program of the Library 
of Congress is the most important 
new venture on the national and 
international library scene since the 
Second World War, It points the 
way toward the ultimate goal where 
each nation would provide complete 
catalog information for everything 
being published within its borders, 
then exchange this information with 
all other nations interested." 

W. Carl Jackson, Director of 
Libraries, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, testifying before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor 
and H.E.W. , in May 1969 said, "The 
benefits of this program to the librar- 
ies of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity are fairly typical and will 
serve to illustrate the magnitude 
of these savings. Before this pro- 
gram commenced we performed original 
cataloging for 50% of the materials 
acquired and obtained LC copy for 
the other 50%. This year, we have 
been able to obtain LC copy for 80% 
of these materials. Although we will 
add about 150,000 volumes to our librar- 
ies this year, for purposes of this 
illustration, I will use a lower 
figure of 103,000 volumes since this 
is the average of holdings added to 
the 71 ARL academic libraries during 
1967-68. Thus, the difference be- 
tween the amount of original cataloging 
before the program (50%) and the pre- 
sent 80% is 30,000 volumes. While 
the cost of cataloging varies consider- 
ably between libraries, the difference 
in cost of original cataloging and 
cataloging with LC copy is reasonably 
constant at $5.55 per volume. This 
therefore represents, as a conservative 
estimate, a savings to us of $170,000." 

The University of Indiana Library 
did a control study during October, 
November, and December of 1968 and 
reported as follows: "From the study 

we can conclude that a high percentage 
indeed (80%) of all current items 
acquired by a large research library 
has an LC card available within six 
months of the date of placing the 
By the time current books 
the Order Department to enter 



the Cataloging Department, 73% have 
LC cards available to the Library." 

The foregoing statements pro- 
vide direct proof of the impact of 
this program. 

Title II-C was amended during 
fiscal 1969 to authorize some addi- 
tional and significant changes. 

The first of these would permit the 
Library of Congress to acquire a 
second copy of those foreign publica- 
tions which are difficult to obtain. 

It was not intended that the Library 
of Congress acquire second copies of 
books which would be easily obtained 
through regular trade channels. With 
this authority a copy would be avail- 
able for use in Washington for Con- 
gressional and other government 
purposes and a second copy would be 
available elsewhere for loan purposes. 

The Committee report indicated that 
such a copy could be placed by the Library 
of Congress for centrally located 
depository use. The second amendment 
would enable the Library of Congress 
to obtain extra copies of books from 
those parts of the world where it 
had had to establish procurement centers 
because of undeveloped book trade. 

The amendment authorized the Library 
of Congress to utilize our personnel 
at these centers to obtain extra 
copies as required by individual 
libraries for their collections. The 
cost of the books would be met by 
the libraries, only the overhead would 
be absorbed by the Title II-C program. 

The third amendment authorized the 
Library of Congress to prepare and 
distribute bibliographies, indexes, 
guides, union lists and the like as 
well as catalog card information for 
the research library community. To 
date no appropriations at all have 
been made available for the purpose 
of implementing any of these amendments. 

What does the future hold in 
store? First, I think, one would 
have to be quite a remarkable economic 
analyst to peer into his crystal ball 
and predict what sums of mor.ey would 
be available for education programs 
in the forthcoming years. And perhaps 
an economic analyst could not make 
this forecast either. I am reminded 
of Walter Heller's retort when the 
former Chairman of the President's 



Council of Economic Advisors was 
asked to make a forecast on stock 
market activity and refused on the 
grounds that he was only an economic 
analyst not a psychoanalyst. If 
funding becomes available, then I 
would say that the future is clear. 

We must continue to develop this pro- 
gram till all areas of the world are 
covered by a totally adequate acquisi- 
tions and cataloging program — a program 
that will provide American libraries 
and the users of these libraries with 
the basic wherewithall to acquire, 
catalog, and use research materials 
published throughout the world. 

If funding is not made avail- 
able at such a level then we must 
make some choices. First, coverage 
of the most bibliographically pro- 
ductive countries. Second, coverage 
of those areas of the world where 
our national interests and our research 
activities are foremost. I find 
it hard to accept the third option 
that sees withdrawal of support of 
this program, because this means 
at the best a return to a former un- 
satisfactory condition and at the 
worst, the entrance into a new condi- 
tion where, because of increased 
important publishing throughout 
the world, we would retrogress to 
the point where only a fraction of 
the truly important materials would 
be acquired and cataloged promptly 
enough to provide the service re- 
quired and merited by the American 
library community. 

A fully functioning, prompt- 
delivering cataloging program is 
one necessary part of the package 
if the MARC system, the system of 
machine readable cataloging; copy de- 
veloped by LC, is to become not 
only an American standard but an 
international standard. With such 
a standard for the communication of 
bibliographical information, one 
can foresee all countries freely 
exchanging such data. We are still 
far from the millennium at present, 
however. Understand that by 
"centralized cataloging" I really 
mean "shared cataloging." I don't 
think any one country — and this includes 
O nited States — can marshall the 
and skilled human resources 



necessary to catalog and classify, 
place under complete and accurate 
and prompt bibliographic control, the 
publishing output of the world. Even 
if it could, there is no economy in 
such an effort, There are many and 
obvious obstacles to achieving the 
desired end of finding each country 
promptly and comprehensively providing 
a fairly standardized catalog entry for 
each significant item published 
in the country. Some of these ob- 
stacles are obvious; the foremost 
being the inadequate financial sup- 
port provided in most parts of the 
world for biliographical systems. 

This leads to a lack of comprehensive 
coverage, to a lack of speed in cata- 
loging and classification, and fre- 
quently, because Inadequate salaries 
result in Inadequate staffing levels, to 
a lack of technical cataloging stan- 
dards and expertise. Other hindrances 
that we encounter include a lack of 
any nationally centered responsi- 
bility and a lack of communication 
between countries and, frequently, 
within countries. Certainly we must 
be aware and resign ourselves to the 
fact that total standardization Is 
a will-of-the-wisp. What we must 
strive for is compatability and a 
standardization of the sequence of 
entry of cataloging elements and, as 
close as possible, agreement on the 
rules of entry and description. There 
will be and must always be certain 
cataloging differences required 
both by language differences and particu- 
larly by differences in how the knowledge 
of the world is categorized, viewed, and 
applied by many and widely varying 
societies. 

An awareness of the fore- 
going elements should enable us 
to move forward in those areas 
where success is attainable. One 
of the areas is the application 
of a standard book number and a 
standard serial number system in 
the country of origin of each publi- 
cation. This is vital as an element 
in the transmittal and retrieval of 
machine readable bibliographical 
information. 

Another areas of importance i3 
agreement on mechanization of library 
services. Dr. James E. Skipper, 



Director of Libraries at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley , has 
stated this point well in speaking 
about NPAC and library automation. 

He said, ** We have long dreamed of 
being able to communicate in an inter- 
national bibliographic language . . . 
Experience suggests the possibility 
that automation itself may be the 
catalytic agent that will draw 
the international library community 
together under common systems of 
bibliographic controls which have 
eluded us in the past. For centuries 
musicians and mathematicians have 
been able to communicate internationally 
by a standard language of symbol 
and notation. One of the most signifi- 
cant future implications of the present 
program is the possibility of achieving 
greater bibliographic compatibility.** 
Another area that is most hopeful 
is that of standardization of catalog 
codes. Since the International Con- 
ference on Cataloging Principles 
held in Paris in 1961, there has been 
substantial progress in international 
cooperation in the fields of cata- 
loging and bibliography. During 
this past summer further progress 
has been made. An international 
meeting of cataloging experts was held 
in Copenhagen under the auspices of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations on August 22-25. 

There were 41 cataloging experts 
representing 34 countries and an 
additional 12 observers in attendance. 
Two important decisions came from 
this meeting. First, that committee 
would prepare a definitive edition 
of the Annotated Edition of the 
Statement of Principles basing it 
on all comments received prior to, 
during, and after the meeting, drawing 
attention to the weaknesses and incon- 
< sistencies in the Statement of 
Principles and reporting on various 
solutions adopted in various new and 
revised national cataloging codes. 

The second decision reached by the 
conference was that there should be 
an international standard for the 
bibliographical descriptions of pub- 
lications and that these descriptions 
should be comprehensive and be given 
O l fixed order. A working party 




recommendations for the composition, 
form, and order of the items in the 
bibliographical description. The 
conference also agreed that efforts 
should be directed toward creating 
a system for the international ex- 
change of information by which the 
standard bibliographical description 
of each publication would be estab- 
lished and distributed via. cards or 
machine readable records by a national 
agency in the country of origin of 
the publication. All participants 
in this important meeting stressed the 
urgency of standardization of both 
bibliographical description and machine 
readable records. 

You probably have noticed that 
what I initially started out calling 
"centralized cataloging** I am now 
referring to more and more as "shared 
cataloging 1 *. It is something of both. 
Think about the need for finding out 
what is being published in the develop- 
ing countries — the "bibliographically 
underdeveloped" countries — and the need 
to provide information about such 
publications and to place them under 
good cataloging control. The highly 
technical character of the work that 
we now do makes it difficult for these 
countries to participate directly 
or to get the greatest use from the 
work being done. And yet, there are 
real advantages here and now that they 
can derive. First, in those areas 
where we carry out regional acqui- 
sitions programs, we encourage the 
dissemination of information by the 
publication of accessions lists. We 
encourage the proliferation of publica- 
tions by information to the rest of 
the world of what i;? available. We 
encourage growth in the publishing 
industries by increased sales. We 
contribute technical know-how in- 
directly by the level of the catalog- 
ing work done for our accessions 
lists and our catalog cards 
and directly by whatever technical 
advice our experts on the scene may 
be able to provide the local librarians. 
In certain instances the develop- 
ment of useful dialogues and personal 
as well as professional friendships 
have further encouraged increasingly 
important exchanges of information, 
technical library publications, and, 
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in the end, technical proficiency. 

Even the example set by the scope of 
our efforts may beneficially affect 
library thinking in the lesser de- 
veloped countries * Encouraging is 
the conclusion of a soonrto-be- 
published study of NPAC prepared under 
the auspices of UNESCO by Dr. Herman 
Liebaers, Director of the Royal 
Library of Belgium. Dr. Liebaers 
concludes his intensive and revealing 
report with the following statement: 

"The shared cataloging program of the 
Library of Congress proves that there 
is even now sufficient compatibility 
in the world to ensure effective 
cooperation, but, as of now the United 
States alone is bearing the burden 
of this proof at the cost of great 
financial effort. We cannot really 
continue to count on the will and the 
resources of a single country to 
supply singehandedly a supranational 
bibliographic effort; we must consider 
the shared cataloging program of the 
Library of Congress as an example 
and a spur to us to improve our national 
bibliographic services and to review 
and change our present techniques 
in order to be able to contribute 
to a common pool . , . In closing 
let us recall again that not enough 
time has gone by to permit us to make 
a proper evaluation of the impact 
of the fcIPAC on countries outside 
the United States; however the reactions 
which the program has aroused in 
all corners of the world and at all 
professional levels, already show 
the importance of what is at stake." 

The foregoing is truly signigicant 
as much by what it reveals of a dis- 
position to contribute and share 
(which hopefully will be fostered 
and will continue to grow) as by its 
other implications. 

Before I conclude, I should like 
to enter certain caveats and reserva- 
tions into this presentation. There 
are undoubted advantages to centralized 
cataloging. There are also certain 
limitations • 

G. G. Firsov, of the USSR, 
in an article on the importance of 
centralized cataloging that appeared 
in the UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries 
Y 1 covered some of these: 

fcKJC 



"Despite its many undoubted advantages, 
however, centralized cataloging has 
certain real disadvantages which cannot 
take account of local conditions or 
the particular requirements of indi- 
vidual libraries. Printed cards 
cannot meet the needs of all libraries 
to the same extent. Some do not find 
the headings used for the entries 
satisfactory; others require fuller 
bibliographical data. For some* 
the quality of the class mrks or 
the subject headings used is un- 
satisfactory. 11 

To these I might add other diffi- 
culties: the complications involved 

in providing the type of cataloging 
necessary for small public and school 
libraries; costs of a centralized 
service; speed of the service. All 
of these elements require further 
attention and work on the part of any 
agency concerned with a centralized 
national service. Attention must 
continue to be given to the specific 
requirements of specialized library 
users. No single centralized system 
can provide unique entries that simul- 
taneously meet the needs of school 
children, scientists, casual readers, 
research specialists, technicians 
and others. The very diversity that 
sees the establishment of numerous 
professional library associations 
aimed at providing different channels 
of communication for specialized librar- 
ian rules out any universal pre- 
scription for all bibliographic 
ailments. At the same time, I expect 
that the old saw "nothing succeeds 
like success" will continue to hold 
true for this program. I trust that 
success will be the reward of those 
much maligned virtues, patience, and 
d e t ermina t ion . 

Since tonight’s talk is a part 
of the University program for its 
centennial celebration, it seems fitting 
that I gc back into the record almost 
100 years. Here is Mr. John William 
Wallace, president of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, delivering the 
address of welcome to the first ALA 
conference on Wednesday, October 4, 1876, 
saying, "I see nothing which in coming 
years is to stand between the librarian 
and an issue upon him of books upon 



books so vast and so uninterrupted 
that, unless he brings the benefit 
of something like science to his 
aid, he will be overwhelmed and buried 
in their very mass." Here is the 
young Melvil Dewey a few days later 
at the same conference, saying, 

"People on all sides are continually 
urging the great desirability 
of doing something. About once 
in so long, articles appear in differ- 
ent countries restating the follies 
of the present system of doing the 
same thing over a thousand times as 
we librarians do in cataloging books 
that reach so many libraries. But 
right here they all stop. There 
somehow seems to be an idea among 
certain leaders of our craft that 
such a thing is wholly visionally. 

At least there's failure to take any 
practical steps in the matter which 
seems to indicate such a belief. 

Now I believe, after giving this 
question considerable attention, that 
it is perfectly practicable. . • If 
we have sufficient faith to take 
the matter in hand I have full 
confidence that we shall make a suc- 
cess of this cooperative cataloging." 
And here, in communication to the 
American Library Journal, Vol. I, No. 
10, 1877, Mr. Bassett Cadwallader asks 
for a national library system with a 
universal catalog; an organization 
to be established at the Library of 
Congress. Not only would each publi- 
cation be cataloged and classified 
once, but each would be given a 
number. In fact, Mr. Cadwallader 



foresees the time when publishers 
would issue a distinctive number 
in each book printed, so that "the 
numbers of books would become 
synonymous with their names all over 
the land," and wherever another 
library obtained a book that was not 
handled by the central library, it 
would make a report to headquarters. 

In the same communication he also 
urges the printing of a catalog 
listing all of these titles, and the 
form he recommends is a dictionary 
catalog of authors, titles, and 
subjects in one series with full 
notes and cross references; this to 
be published in yearly supplements 
and then replaced by an entirely new 
cumulated edition as feasible. The 
union catalog idea is also brought 
into his visionary scheme of things. 

So, perhaps we can say with 
Chaucer that "There is no new thing 
that it is not old."l Mr. Cadwallader 
even has an idea resembling present 
plans for a national serials data 
program. 

Previously I said that we were 
still far from the millennium. But 
to the librarians and visionaries 
of a hundred years ago, today would 
most certainly appear to be the begin- 
ning of an era where the realization 
of dreams and the fulfillment of visions 
may at last take place. 

Thank you. 



^Ther is no newe gyse that it nas old. 



This lecture was presented by Mr. Edmond L. Applebaum, Assistant Director for 
Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, Library of Congress, on February 18, 1970. 
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